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WHERE DO PUBLIC RELATIONS START? 


Public Relations start with one person, The y grow from there. 
You, a Kiwanian, can help them start by 

keeping people informed about Kiwanis. One way is by 
distributing the new folder of Kiwanis International Obje ctives 
for 1957. 


The Obv ctives folde ris an attractive, walle t-size d 
reference, convenient to carry and easy to read. It is 


the hinge r-tip mvsiter to, “What is A wanis doing?” 


Give Objectives folders to your friends, display 
them at your place of business. And remind your club 
officers that many other clubs circulate Objectives folders 
at fund-raising projects, guest nights and other functions. 
They make handy inserts for lette rs, too. 











Order your supply of 1957 


Objectives folders from 


ESSN KIWANIS 


FRSWE 
- SS 


NES 


520 North Michigan Avenue 





Chicago 11, Illinois 


Check the quantities need- 
ed (not sold in lots of less 
than 100) 


100 folders $ 2.00 
500 folders S 8.00 
1000 folders $12.00 


Kiwanis Club of 
SHIP TO: 
Name 








Street Address 
City 


State or province 


Order through your club secretary or enclose your remit- 
tance in full for prompt shipment. 














BEHIND THE BY-LINES 











W. HAVEN T THE SLIGHTEST idea who our little cover girl is. 
Somehow, she doesn’t look like a model; she looks like the 
real thing, with her tossed hair, disarrayed scarf, and bootie hanging 
freely to one side. Besides, the snow clinging to the arms and 
shoulders of her coat tells of at least one tumble, and no one 
would say that her expression of happiness is feigned. So, with her 
reality established, suppose we name her and give her a background. 
Let’s call her Julie (Ever since that night on Broadway 
eleven years ago when we saw Jan Clayton play Julie Jordan in 
Carousel, we've said that if we ever have a daughter she'll be named 
Julie), and let’s make it the first snowfall, and Julie’s fizst day of 
sledding this winter. Let’s also make it the first sled Julie’s 
ever owned: It’s not 
only a new toy—that 
would be recommenda- 
tion enough—but it’s 
something she’s always 
wanted, for Julie lives 
where winters are win- 
ters. And how can one 
expect a buoyant little 
girl to be contented 
with cutouts indoors 
when the first heavy 
snowfall of the season 
has covered the hills? 


Fs 





Bob Taylor photo 


Ler’s suppose THAT Julie’s parents were long aware of her desire 
for a sled, and were willing in heart but not able in pocketbook. 
Our readers know what comes next; they could write the rest of this 
story. We’ve read their happy ending in hundreds of.letters to 

the magazine and a greater number of Monthly Activity Reports: 
The Kiwanians in Julie’s town gave her the sled. Maybe they heard 
about her request through the letters to Santa Ciaus that 

were forwarded to club headquarters. Maybe they included the sled 
among their Christmas basket deliveries, or invited Julie to their 
annual yule party and presented it to her then. Maybe she 

woke up on Christmas morn and found the sled on her doorstep— 
from “Santa Claus.” But what matter how? What does matter is that 
this little apologue is fiction after fact, for hundreds of 

Kiwanis clubs could step up and write their name into it. 


To comparRE NoTEs next year, Governors C. Briscoe Carlan, Jr., 
of the Capital District and Fred P. Edwards of the West Virginia 
District will have only to walk two blocks, the distance between 
their homes. How can they live that close and yet be in different 
Kiwanis districts? Their town—Bluefield—is partly in Virginia, 
partly in West Virginia. Briscoe lives on the Virginia side and 
belongs to the Kiwanis Club of Graham, Bluefield, Virginia. 
Fred lives in West Virginia and is a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Bluefield in that state. A further coincidence: The Graham, 
Bluefield club was built by the Bluefield, West Virginia club 

the year Fred was president. 


Oye or our October articles, you'll recall, told of the 

thoroughgoing job the Paducah, Kentucky club had done on 

voter registration. The article carried a prediction by 

Paducah civic leaders that, based on the high registration 

inspired by the Kiwanis Ballot Battalion, (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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PLANNING A FUND. 








HERE’S A 


PROFIT PLAN 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 
BY HUNDREDS OF 
KIWANIS CLUBS! 


¥ PACKER'S 
) Charm Soap 


va lgnainl\.\ \ 
es \ 
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ugar tag 
NO Sa TB ie ae 
Famous Charm Soap has already proved its 
value as a fund raiser for hundreds of Ki- 
wanis Clubs. This pleasantly scented, fine 
quality soap contains hexachlorophene to 
guard against odors—users like it imme- 


diately and add to your club’s profits through 
continuous reorders. Here's how it works: 


Your Club Sells Each Box For... $1.00 


: 
z 


FOR A PROFIT OF 100%!............. 50 


For Complete Information and FREE Sample, 
Mail Coupon, Today! 











| Packers Tar Soap, inc., Dept. KS, Mystic, Conn. | 
{| GENTLEMEN: Please send information on Packer's 
| Frofit Plan, Including Semple bax of Charm Soop, | 
for examination by our project committee. ; 
: SU Tei nciscniecincaenstiasaditiahtinnundill ; 
O° 2 diet catieitantittscatseeacrtivansinissiitteidsiteilln i 
| City & State 
i (Please Print) (Person to whom soap is to be sent) . 














TODAY'S 
BEST BUY... 


HANDS DOWN! 











Just tap the keys and watch this adding 
machine button up every figuring job 
on the double! 

It’s dependable. Rugged. Finished in 
new soft Amber Gray. And best of all, so 
very easy on your budget 

No wonder users tag the new Bur- 
roughs Thriftline “today’s best buy!” 

Free try out? Just call our local branch 
office or dealer. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 
THRIFTLINE 


ADDING MACHINE 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm H Pattison 240 
Wisconsin Ave Washington 14 D.C 
Practice U S Courts anda Patent 


Office 











Tone 
FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 












Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 





els 
} PORTABLE PARTITIONS 
\ ’ - . r . 
FOLDING ree |e 
fra s with 


pedestals and 


turdy ” " 
sturdy, con casters or glides. 


venrent. 


THE “WWonroe. COMPANY 
16 Church S?#. fax, lowa 








BY-LINES (From page 1) 


the local vote November 6 would be the highest ever. Just one day after 
the election, President Tommie Henson of the Paducah club told us that 
an unprecedented 21,480 Paducah and McCracken County citizens had gone 
to the polls, topping by nearly 3000 the previous high, scored in 1952. “But 
bear in mind,” said Tommie, “that 1952 was a boom year for Paducah, 
with 12,000 to 15,000 people here then who aren’t now. They were largely 
construction workers. Looks like the Ballot Battalion did some good... .” 


A Krwantan told us recently that he appreciates the “clean, quiet” read- 
ing we offer in this magazine. “Takes you away from the screaming 
headlines once a month,” he explained. As for us, we don’t have to read 
magazines for escape; we just visit our barber. A few weeks ago, on the 
edges of the whirlpool of revolt in Hungary, bloodshed in Egypt, sudden 
violence in Korea, alarms in half the nations of the globe, and fervid 
election campaigning across the USA, we visited our friseur for a friendly 
haircut, and he began by asking: “Do you know how many quarters you 
can put in a gallon jug?” We pleaded ignorance. “Three thousand,” he 
assured us. “Seven hundred and fifty dollars worth. But if you want to 
screw the cap on—I use an empty shampoo jug—you have to take out three, 
and then you've got only $749.25. I’ve been dropping quarters in this jug 
for four years. I had it full once, but then I needed some change in a hurry, 
so I went to the jug—the shampoo jug, I mean. Now I'm back to $748.50; 
I think when I fill it up again I’m going to carry it over to the bank. Can 
you imagine what they'll say? Anyway, if anybody ever asks you how 
many quarters you can. put in a gallon jug, you'll know.” And now we pass 
the information on to our readers—much as we hesitate to, without verify- 
ing it. But since we don’t have an empty shampoo jug 


Denver Kiwanian Carl A. Norgren (see “The Russian Enigma,” page 12) 
was telling us how we would go about buying a piece of cheese in Moscow: 
“You would queue up at the cheese counter, and when you got to the one 
opening where you could purchase the cheese, you would make your selec- 
tion. Since the State does not trust the salesman behind the counter to 
sell you the cheese and take your cash, you would get a purchase slip 
walk over to the cashier, queue up there, and eventually pay your bill and 
get a receipt. Then you would queue up at the cheese counter again, and get 
your cheese—unless the salesman had sold it to someone else. I was told 
that this occurs frequently.” Kiwanian Norgren reports that he and his 
associates were given complete freedom to wander around Moscow as they 
pleased. Our correspondent took advantage of the freedom by mingling 
with the Russian people and seeing as many sides of their life as possible: 
“I used to think that all Russians indulged in vodka endlessly. But vodka 
actually is difficult to buy; it costs so much that the average Russian (which 
means ninety-eight per cent of the people) simply can’t afford it. His 
thirst is taken care of in the streets by a State-owned, portable dispensary, 
which consists of an incipient, sweetened water with a few drops of red 
coloring in it. Each dispensary is equipped with only a few glass tumblers. 
and each glass is given a quick squirt of water—the water is probably used 
over and over again—before it is filled up and handed to the next fellow 
I stood in line and got one of these drinks, for which I paid the equivalent 
of thirty cents. It tasted terrible! Although I was thirsty I couldn’t finish 
it.” Carl found prices astoundingly high in Moscow. Oranges, for example, 
costs from $1.50 to $2 apiece, lemons about $1.25. Both fruits are sold on 
street corners—from clothes baskets. He learned that a frozen ice cream 
bar or popsicle costs thirty-five cents and that women’s shoes displayed in 
the windows of large stores run as high as $115 a pair. Ordinary shoes, 
however, cost only $50-$75. A good suit of clothes, if obtainable at all, can 
be bought for $200-$300. “All the prices were so fantastic in terms of the 
artificial exchange of four rubles to the dollar,” said Carl, “that I began 
to look for something that would indicate that we tourists were being taken 
in while the local gentry could buy at a discount. I went to Gum’s, the 
largest State-owned store in Moscow, and priced things I watched the local 
people buy. Apparently they paid the same prices that I was asked.” 


Mysrery of the month: Secretary Elmer R. Henckel of the Lakeshore, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin club wrote to tell us that one of the members of his 
club is not receiving his monthly copy of this magazine but is getting The 
Elks Magazine every month. The Kiwanian in question is not an Elk. No, 
both magazines are not printed by the same firm. S.A.M. 
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THE IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT! 


Why not send a basket of the 
finest selected citrus fruit avail- 
able from the east coast of sunny 
Florida, or an attractive box of 
delicious assorted tropical mar- 
malades? The profit from your 
gift will go to underprivileged 
children. 

Delivery in good condition guar- 
anteed. Tree-ripened, no artifi- 
cial coloring. 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT MIXED, 
%, OR ALL OF ONE 

KIND, IF 

DESIRED 


90-Lb. Box 
GIFT 1 5[Q)95 


F Hand-Woven Basket 
about 45 Ibs. $Q75 
GIFT 2 gis 















GIFT 3 use! botet *7%9 
GIFT 4 ‘4c bushel doxtet £529 


co 
it B peed ‘9% Bo 4 









Box, Assorted Marmalades 
Six 8-02. jars $94 
Twelve 8-a2. jars $H15 
Six Hh jas = 8988 
Twelve |-l. jars $975 











GIFT 6 


EXPRESS PREPAID toany point 
east of Mississippi/ Add 75c for 
west of Mississippi and $1.50 for 
Canadian points. 





Make your gifts bless twice—the 

fortunate recipient and the un- 

derprivileged. 

Send your order today with check 
for Christmas delivery. 


Miami Shores Kiwanis Club 


Box 216 
MIAMI SHORES. FLORIDA 


GIFT NO. 
Price delivered 
Ship to 

Street 

City 

State 

SENDER 
Street 

City 

State 


WRITE REST OF GIFTS 
ON ANY KIND OF PAPER 


ee eee eee 
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They Like Baseball 

. Some time ago, I was on a trip to 
South America, namely Colombia, a 
country which has been under pressure 
for years by both left and right ex- 
tremists but has managed to steer a 
middle-row course 

During my travels, I noticed the tre- 
youngsters 
have for our national pastime, baseball 

boys in their bare feet playing ball on 
every open field available, with two 
gloves, a bat and a baseball being the 
full equipment for both teams. 

These boys are our neighbors of the 
future who will decide whether to be 


mendous enthusiasm the 


our friends or enemies 
It is my suggestion that Kiwanis, as a 

good will gesture, supply many of these 
youngsters, through our American con- 
suls, with baseball equipment to be 
given to the poor kids. I am sure this 
would not only make a deep impression 
on these countries and their people, who 
are more confused than ever but, 
above all, this is our greatest weapon 
against communism and, a grateful 
child never forgets. 

Philip Kerpel 

Past President 

Kiwanis Club of Sunnyside, 


Long Island, New York 


An Illegal Act? 

, Iam writing you about [the Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania club’s practice of 
depositing nickels in parking meters 
marked “Violation” (see October issue, 
page 40)] because it seems,to me that 
Kiwanians who engage in such prac- 
tices are not only committing what is 
close to, if not actually, an illegal act, 
but are also building up trouble for 
their own cities, in the sense of com- 
pounding parking problems. 

As you probably know, it is almost 
universally held that the cities do not 
have the power to rent their streets as 
parking garages, that the purpose of 
parking meters is to regulate parking 
and traffic flow. Whenever it appears 
that meters are designed for revenue, 
rather than for regulating traffic, the 
courts declare them to be illegal. Then, 
too, rereading of the municipal ordi- 
nances of almost any town will show 
that the ordinances provide for parking 
limits, in terms of hours or minutes, 
and that the parking meters are only 
incidental to the enforcement of that 
ordinance. Thus, to “feed the meter” 
is tantamount to flaunting the law. 

And, what is worse, flaunting a law 
which was designed to regulate traffic 
in such a way as to make the streets 





more useful for carrying traffic. Thus, 
when a Kiwanian, or anyone else, does 
what is suggested here, he is truly 
building up congestion, even though his 
action be in the name and spirit of 
neighborliness. Now, we all know that 
“meter-feeding” is practiced, and has 
almost become the spirit of the day. It 
does seem a little futile, however, to 
prate about enforcing the laws and to 
look for solutions of the traffic problems 
on our streets, and then praise such a 
practice as is done here 

James E. Gates 

Dean, -College of Business 

Administration 

University of Georgia 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Athens, Georgia 


Need for Youth Power 

I read with great interest a con- 
densed article in The Reader’s Digest of 
July 1956 under the heading “Youth 
Power Unlimited.” 

I see that it was condensed from The 
Kiwanis Magazine of March 1956, and 
I would like very much to obtain a 
copy of the magazine together with any 
other literature on how teen-agers 
could be organized... . 

In my country, as in yours, unless we 
can do something better than at present 
to gainfully occupy the leisure time of 
our young people, much of their value 
will be lost altogether, or directed into 
wrong channels. 

In Victoria, Australia, my organiza- 
tion represents about 250 “Open Youth 
Clubs” with a population of about 
30,000 children, of which thirty per cent 
are teen-agers... . 

Pat Loftus 

Public Relations Officer 

Victorian Association of Youth Clubs 

Victoria, Australia 


Clever Promotion Piece 

. .. I have spent many pleasant hours 
reading The Kiwanis Magazine, and 
have enjoyed its many fine articles, 
but I have been quite unhappy since 
reading the May 1956 issue, and in par- 
ticular the article titled, “Story of a 
Minstrel Show.” 

Our club has been putting on this 
type of entertainment for some years 
now. It only took a few moments to 
discover that this article was nothing 
more than a clever piece of promotion 
for the producing company. 

Our club’s shows are 100 per cent 
Kiwanis productions. No conscripting of 
school children and other groups for 
the cast. No “sandbagging” of the mer- 
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chants and businessmen for perfectly 
“useless ads in programs,” et cetera. 
When we began with our project, the 
one rule was that it must carry its 
own freight, and that it must be strictly 
a Kiwanis effort. ... 

We build our own stage and scenery 
settings, write our own scripts, and 
produce the shows with only Kiwanis 
members in the cast. .. . At one dollar 
per adult and fifty cents for school 
children, a two-night show nets us 
between $1200 and $1500 profit for our 
underprivileged children and youth 
fund, without the forty, fifty or sixty 
per cent “split” to anyone. The full 
100 per cent goes into the above fund. 

Werner C. Otto 
Past President 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


We’re sorry that Kiwanian Otto be- 
lieved the article to be a promotional 
piece for the producing company. It was 
not intended as that. THE EDITORS 


Cleanliness Needed, Anyway 
... The alert and scholarly readership 
of Kiwanis caught me in a boner when 
I said (see “How to Catch a Litterbug,” 
July 1956) that “Cleanliness Is Next to 
Godliness” is a Biblical text. I plead 
guilty to a commonplace error that 
in no wise excuses the litterbugs in our 
public parks and highways. When I 
wrote that article for the magazine, 
I became personally enraged at flagrant 
littering. For the edification of readers, 
the Talmud, that vast commentary on 
the Bible, has this to say: “Study leads 
to precision, precision leads to zeal, 
zeal leads to cleanliness, cleanliness 
leads to restraint, restraint leads to 
purity, purity leads to holiness. ig 
It avvarently was a law among the 
ancient Jews to keep their surroundings 
unsu!lied. Maybe there should be a 
Federal law today 

J. Alvin Kugelmass 

Hicksville, New York 


Somebody Dropped The Ball 


... The Key Clubbers in Huntington 
were very happy to see a picture of 
our Key Club governor in the Novem- 
ber issue. We are all proud of the fine 
record that Governor Johnny Frye has 
made—particularly his being elected 
president of Boys’ Nation recently. 
Although we were happy to see his 
picture in The Kiwanis Magazine with 
President Eisenhower, we want to in- 
form you that his name was incor- 
rectly given. Our governor’s name, and 
the boy shown in the picture, is John 
Lee Frye. Through some slip-up, John- 
ny was referred to as John Huntington. 
James Pack, President 
Key Club of East Huntington 
High School 
Huntington, West Virginia 
We feel like a fellow standing all alone 
in the end zone after letting a potential 
game-winning pass slip through his 
arms before 250,000 spectators. Guess 
we really flubbed this one, but it could 
have been worse: We could have said, 
“John Huntington of Frye, West Vir- 
ginia.” Our apologies to John Frye. 
THE EDITORS 
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DOUBLE jour income 


for your welfare projects 











New clubs are becoming Ford 
Gum Sponsors every month. 





HERE'S 
HOW: 


Clubs are discovering 
they can put twice as 
many FORD GUM ma- 
chines to work for them 
with little effort. A brief, 
energetic drive for new 
locations does the trick. 
FORD GUM CO. and your 
Operator will assist you. 
Now is the time to en- 
large your commission 
checks with a small 
“short-term investment” 
of Club effort. 

























Write us about 
expanding 
your program. 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc.- Akron, N. Y. 








$4 .Oo3 


postage 
included 





The tree man is a free citizen. 


‘The free man is respousible.” 


~ "Phe free man ws a gentleman. 


The free man is a spiritual man, 


. 
j 
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Kwanians believe plaque 


Order from 


The first resolution adopted by the delegate body of 
the 39th Kiwanis International Convention at Miami, 
Florida, so aptly embodied the spirit of Kiwanis that 
it has been made into this handsome wall plaque. 
Framing is not necessary as the plaque is made of a 
beautiful composition, clear and permanent. Complete 
with cord ready for hanging. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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News especially 
for club officers 











ANWAMS ROUNDUP 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 

















Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from December 16 


through January 15 


* 
{Oth Chicago, Iilinois, Jonwory 6 
Springfield Massachusetts 
Jonuary 10 


Kalamatoo, Michigan. Januory 10 
New Haven, Connecticut, Jonuory 15 


* 

- Richland Center, Wisconsin 

2th December 17 
Butte, Montana, December 19 
East Palestine, Ohio, December 21 
Gulfport, Mississippi, December 21 
Springville, Utah, December 21 
Meridian, Mississippi, December 29 
Price, Utah, Janueory 4 
Miles City, Montana, Jonuory § 
Morganton, North Carolina, 
January 10 


* 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, December 16 
30th Kennewick, Washington, December 20 

St. John, New Brunswick, Canada 
December 21 

Vhite Plains, New York, December 22 

Berlin, New Hampshire, December 23 

East Los Angeles, California 
December 28 

Edison Park and Norwood Park, 
Chicago, Iilinois, January 13 











THREE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED MEN NUMBERED 
AMONG KIWANIS OFFICERS 


It IS ALMOST a basic tenet that members 
of Kiwanis, who exist as a group to 
help others, must first have helped 
themselves. Perhaps nowhere is this fact 
better illustrated than in the lives of 
three physically handicapped Kiwan- 
ians, one a lieutenant governor, the 
other two presidents of their clubs. Two 
of the men are attorneys who have 
campaigned for election to their state 
legislatures. All have achieved success 
vocationally, despite their handicaps 
> Morris W. Schillinglaw of the Las 
Vegas, New Mexico club has been para- 
lyzed below the neck since he was 
struck by rheumatoid arthritis in 1925 
While an invalid, he studied law, ob- 
taining admittance to the bar in 1938 
Today Morris is the Las Vegas city at- 
torney. Last month he was defeated by 
just thirty votes in his quest for a state 
legislative post. As a lieutenant gov- 
ernor in Kiwanis, he makes frequent 
visits to nine Kiwanis clubs, and last 
June he attended the International con- 
vention at San Francisco. 

> James L. Womack, president of the 
Winnfield, Louisiana club, was fighting 
on the Siegfried Line in Germany dur- 
ing World War II when a land mine 
exploded under him. The incident cost 
him both arms and rendered him 
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VOTES ON THE OCTOBER 28 BOARD MERTING 


AT THE second Board of Trustees’ meeting of the 1956-57 administration, held one 
day before the opening of the International Council meeting at Chicago’s Sheraton 
Hotel October 29-November 1, the Board: 
> Announced that the following clubs are winners in the first annual Kiwanis 
International film contest: (Youth Work) Top award: Raleigh, North Carolina- 
Youth on the March; runners-up: Beaumont, Texas—Kiwanis Kids’ Day and Fort 
Worth, Texas—Little League Baseball. (Citizenship Service) Top award: Fort 
Frances, Ontario—Citizenship Court; runner-up: Battle Creek, Michigan—Launch- 
ing a Boy im Business. (Historical) Top award: Elgin, Illinois. (Administration) 
Top award: Alva, Oklahoma—Kiwanis in Brief. 
>» Approved the appointment of Leon Chatelain, member of the Washington, D.C. 
club and president of the American Institute of Architecture, to serve as consultant 
to the Permanent Home Office Committee and the International Board of Trustees. 
It was also voted to approve the Permanent Home Office Committee’s planning 
schedule: (1) Secure credentials and brochure revealing experience and back- 
ground of five architectural firms selected, on limited open competitive basis, from 
all such firms in Chicago area represented in Kiwanis membership. (2) Invite three 
firms to appear before Committee, and select one for recommendation to Board at 
its next meeting. (3) Instruct firm chosen for assignment to proceed at once with 
study of site (see the July issue, pages 37-40), conference with Committee and 
staff, and survey of new building’s requirements. (4) Secure preliminary cost 
estimates from firm as soon as possible. (5) Present large reproduction of proposed 
building at 1957 International convention in Atlantic City. 
>» Voted to reprint 2500 copies of Kiwanian Oren Arnold’s interpretative history of 
Kiwanis, The Widening Path, and continue to stock the book, originally published 
in 1950, as a supplies item at $1.50 a copy. 
>» Voted to renew the Kable Printing Company’s contract for printing The Kiwanis 
Magazine. The new contract is for two years and begins with the January 1957 issue. 
>» Voted to accept the Automotive Safety Foundation’s offer to provide films, at no 
charge, to the International Committees on Public and Business Affairs for use in 
the section of their programs dealing with traffic safety 
> Voted to accept the offer of the United States Air Force to assist the International 
Committee on Vocational Guidance in implementing the fourth point of the Com- 
mittee’s program for 1957. The fourth point deals with meeting the shortage of 
scientists, engineers, and technicians 
>» Voted that a “Kiwanis and Scouting” folder be developed, for use by the Inter- 
national Committees on Boys and Girls Work and Underprivileged Child, to further 
Kiwanis clubs’ efforts throughout the United States and Canada in strengthening 
already established Scout units and enhancing the development of additional ones. 
> Voted to approve Denver and the last week in August as the site and time for 
the 1957 convention of Circle K International. 
> Voted that all Circle K clubs not affiliated with the International organization be 
urged to do so within four months or voluntarily surrender their charters. 
> Voted to authorize a two-day meeting of the Key Club International Board, along 
with a Kiwanis counselor, during the Christmas vacation late this month 
>» Adopted the budget for 1950 as presented by the Finance Committee 
>» Discussed plans for the Atlantic City convention, June 23-27. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held February 22-23, 1957 in Washington, 
D.C., in connection with the Biennial Congressional Dinner (Feb. 21) honoring 
Kiwanians in the Senate and House of Representatives. 





were married just before his enlistment 
during the early years of World War II. 
At Iwo Jima he received a shell wound 
that paralyzed him below the waist. 
Back in the US, Al joined the staff of a 
large insurance agency at Vero Beach, 
Florida. He is now agency manager. He 
became a member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Vero Beach in 1951, serving as pro- 
gram committee chairman, vice-presi- 
dent, and finally, president in 1956. He 
and Jeannie have adopted two children. 


almost totally blind. Nevertheless, he 
attended law school at Louisiana State 
University and was graduated fourth 
in his class in May 1955. In addition, he 
was elected to the Order of the Coif, 
honorary legal society and the highest 
honor that can be awarded to an LSU 
graduate. A year ago, Jim was defeated 
in his campaign for a seat in the 
Louisiana House of Representatives. 
He is thirty years old, married, and has 
an adopted son. 

> Al Crawford and his wife, Jeannie, 
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CALIFORNIA CLUB 

HONORS OLYMPIC SQUAD 

WHILE IN TRAINING at Los Angeles for 
the Olympic games in Australia, about 
half the US Olympic team’s seventy 
track and field stars and the squad's 
entire coaching staff were guests of the 
Compton, California club. During the 
meeting, a plaque was awarded by the 
club to Charles Dumas, commemorating 
the lad’s record seven-feet-five- 
eighths-inches high jump in the Olym- 
pic trials last June. Also present at the 
festivities were 300 special guests and 
eighty-seven inter-clubbing Kiwanians. 





Amarillo take 


Kiwanians and guests in 
their mechanized lunches cafeteria style. 


TEXAS CLUB EATS VENDING 


MACHINE LUNCH WITHOUT 
GETTING FED UP 
HAVE You ever eaten a complete ma- 


chine-fed lunch? The Kiwanis Club of 


Amarillo, Texas did this at a weekly 
luncheon meeting, and concluded that 
it’s not as unappetizing as it sounds. 
Everything from soup to dessert was 
served at the drop of a coin—all in the 
interest of varied programing, educa- 
tion in industry, and, of course, some- 


way of “vittles.” 
operated by the 


thing new in the 
The machines 
who made arrangements 


were 
manutacturer, 
officers and the 
Herring Hotel, 
members and 
trays, 
machines, 
(In inter- 
of soup and main 
to one, but three 


with club manage- 
where the 


guests 


ment of the 
club meets. As 


arrived, they were sent 
to the automatic 
and told to take 


choice 


given 
vending 
their choice. 
ests ol speed, 
course was limited 
kinds of 
and milk 
line moving, 
machines by 
Although 
that 


sandwiches, ice cream 
available.) To keep the 
were fed into the 
Kiwanians 

members 


salads, 
were 
coins 

volunteer 

most of the 

mechanization didn’t 
to impair discrepancies developed 
on two fronts. First, electricity failed 
as the machines put an extra burden on 
facilities. Second, fifty minutes were 
required to serve 145 members, twenty- 
thirty 
because 


agreed seem 


taste, 


two listed and unlisted guests. 

Nevertheless, 
thoughtfully warned members to arrive 
the program portion of the meet- 


officers 


early, 
ing began on schedule 

After-dinner festivities included a 
thirteen-minute film about vending 
machines. The film was presented by 
the president of the National Automatic 
Merchandising Association, John _ T. 
Pierson, who spoke at length about the 
vending machine industry. 

(see ROUNDUP page 8) 
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Do your visitors sign 





G-7, Guest Register, 
GR, Guest Register 


Imprinting club name, 


Sheets, 


order from 


KIWANIS 


520 North Michigan Avenue 





ORGANIZATION 


LARGE avo SMALL SHOWS 


NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH 
OUR SCRIPTS AND eae PRICE *i2.s0 


SACK ADAIR 


ROCK FALLS ILL. 









Send $1 for a Lin 
coln cent album (to 
hold your pennies) 
Fill the spaces with 
dates shown in album, return 
COMPLETE olbum ond receive 
$16 by return air mail PLUS $1 back for album 
jtoto! $17). Save other sets worth hundreds of 
dollors! All information sent with Ist album. 
Send $1 to: BYBYMAIL, P. O. Box 488 
Dept. D-28 HEMPSTEAD, L. !., N. Y. 


HUNDREDS’ 
OF IDEAS 


BRONZE® 
PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for 
reasonably priced solid bronze 
plaques—name plates, awards. 
testimonials, honor rolls, me- 
morials, markers 


il: R NAT ONAL BRONZE 
Dept. 42 © 150 West 22 St., New York 11 











Write for FREE 
Brochure A 

For trophy, medal, 

cup ideas ask for 

Brochure B 





GUEST REGISTER? 


Fitted with ruled sheets for 


guests’ signatures, home 
clubs and remarks, this desk 
pad with Kiwanis emblem 
is an ideal permanent rec- 
ord for all club visitors and 


The 


twenty-five 


speakers. register in- 
sheets 


Club 


name can be imprinted for 


cludes 


ruled on both sides. 


an additional charge. 


ce oe tench an betuaa $4.50 
| en a 15 
<r 


INTERNATIONAL 


Chicago 11, Illinois 








25 ESTATE HEMLOCKS 
$15.00 


Beautiful Canadian Hemlocks 


Hardy, New Hampshire grown—18 to 24 
inches tall 
25 for $15.00—100 for $50.00 
500 for $200.00 


Wm. ROBERT McGUIRE 


P. O. BOX 1024, ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 








want to raise 

‘200 to *2.500 for 

your organization ? 

Clubs and other organizations throughout 

the country have from $200 to 

$2,500 in less than 
Find out how by 


“Mason Money-Maker.” 


raised 
3 weeks 
subscribing to the 


It’s chock-full of 


successful fund raising plans. A year’s 
subscription costs only 25¢. Start yours 
today. Write to: 


* Mason Fund Raising (Dept. B-45) : 
e Box 549, . 
* Mineola, N. Y. ; 
>. . - 

e Enclosed is 25¢. Please send the e 
¢ “Mason Money-Maker” to ° 
. . 
°* NAME oe ° 
. - 
* ADDRESS = 
. >. 
© CITY eae STATE PLR old, , 
. > 
eeeeeeeeeeeneeneneeeeneeeeeee 
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ROUNDUP (From page 7) 


ATTENTION: ROSE BOWL FANS 
Kiwanians expecting to be near Pasa- 
dena, California, at Rose Bow! time are 
invited to attend the Pasadena club's 
mnual “Kickoff Luncheon” on Decem- 
ber 31. The event will honor members 
of the Rose Bowl teams, coaches and 
portswriters. Some 2700 guests are 
anticipated. Tickets, at $2 each, may be 
ordered from the Kiwanis Office, 43 
South Marengo Street, Pasadena, Cali- 
advised that orders be 
December 10 


fornia It is 


placed before 





DATES TO REMEMBER 
In KEEPING with Kiwanis Interna- 
Objectives and major-em- 
1957, the 
recommended 


tional 


phasis programs for 


following dates are 


for consideration in club pro- 


gramming during the coming 


year 
> Forty-second anniversary of 
Kiwanis International—January 
21-26 

> Prayer for Permanent Peace 
Week—May 26-June 1 

> United States-Canada Good 
Will Week—April 21-27 

> Mental Health Week—April 28- 


May 8 
> All Kiwanis Week—June 23-29 
All Kiwanis Day, Sunday, June 
23, is being sponsored by the 
International Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spirit- 
ual Aims 

> Canadian 
with 


Week 
Day) 


Citizenship 
(opens Dominion 
July 1-6 

> US Citizenship Week—Septem- 
ber 16-21 

> Kiwanis Kids’ Day 
28 

> National 
October 1-8 
> Key Club 
26 

> Farm/City Week—November 


22-28 (tentative) 


September 
Newspaper Week 


Week—October 20- 











Kiwanians of the sponsoring Glendale-Calgary, Alberta club and Glendale, California 


club stand with International Treasurer H. 


Park Arnold (third from left) at the 


site of the Twenty-seventh International Boundary Peace Marker in Calgary, Alberta. 


TWO CLUBS—SIMILAR 

NAMES, DIFFERENT NATIONS— 
ERECT PEACE MARKER 

Despite the distance between them, the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Glendale-Calgary, 
Alberta and Glendale, California have 
something more in common than their 
names. Together, the clubs recently 
established the twenty-seventh Inter- 
national peace marker at Carway, Al- 
berta on the US-Canadian border. The 
marker, like those that have preceded 
it, symbolizes the larger friendship of 
the two nations as well as good will 
between individual Kiwanis clubs 

Attending the unveiling ceremony at 
Carway were government representa- 
tives of the US and Canada, members of 
both sponsoring Kiwanis clubs, and In- 
Park Arnold, 
who gave the address of the day. “The 
market Treasurer Park, 
“as an example that two nations 
can live side by side and settle their 
disagreements by sitting down and 
talking them out.” 

The ceremony was the pinnacle of a 
relationship between the sponsoring 
clubs that began when the Glendale- 
Calgary, Alberta club was chartered in 


ternational Treasurer H 


exists,” said 








NEW 


CLUB HONOR ROLI 


Kiwanis clubs built between October 16, 1956, and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB 

Romulus Township, Michigan 
Northern Flint, Michigan 

Greater Vancouver, Washington 
Metropolitan Redding, California 
Arlington, Jacksonville, Florida 
Greater Leavenworth, Kansas 

Hub City, Nanaimo, British Columbia 
Milledgeville, Illinois 
Tallmadge, Ohio 
Lexington, Ohio 
Hampton, Georgia 
Western Springs, Illinois 
Fountain Valley, Pueblo, Colorado 
Permian Basin, Odessa, Texas 
Mount Kisco-Bedford, New York 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


SPONSOR 
weimiverantd Belleville, Michigan 
eal West Flint, Michigan 


Vancouver, Washington 
Redding, California 
South Jacksonville, Florida 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
Nanaimo, British Columbia 
.Sterling, Illinois 

Central Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
.Mansfield, Ohio 

, .Henry County, Georgia 
La Grange and Brookfield, Illinois 
Pueblo, Colorado 
.Odessa, Texas 

Valhala, New York 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 


Black Mountain-Swannanoa, North Carolina............ Asheville, North Carolina 


Palmyra, 


ME. 65.56 668 ot 0% eck ees 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


1955. At the charter meeting, a tape 
recorded greeting was sent to the 
Glendale, California club. In turn, the 
Californians added their own message 
and forwarded it to another club, be- 
ginning a “round-robin” exchange that 
will eventually end with the tape’s re- 
turn to its point of origin. Later, the 
two clubs exchanged national flags in 
honor of US-Canada Good Will Week, 
and finally the Californians proposed 
that a peace marker be established 
Their namesake in Canada immediately 
agreed. 





KEY CLUB STORY TO 


APPEAR IN CORONET 
AN ARTICLE titled, “The Kids Fight 
Back,” describing Key Club Interna- 


tional’s war against juvenile delinquen- 
cy, will appear in the January issue of 
Coronet Magazine. The issue will reach 
newsstands by December 22. Author of 
the article is Joseph N. Bell, a frequent 
contributor to The Kiwanis Magazine. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 
> Past District Governor William 
C. Jarnagin of the Storm Lake, 
Iowa club was awarded a Doctor 
of Letters degree in journalism 
by Buena Vista College of Storm 
Lake. Bill is publisher of the 


Storm Lake Register and Pilot 
Tribune. 
>» The Kiwanis Club of Lyne- 


wood, California received a Free- 
doms Foundation medal for bring- 
ing about better understanding 
of the American way of life. 

> Preston Smith, member of 
Lubbock, Texas club, received a 
trophy from the Gonzalez Warm 
Springs Foundation for Crippled 
Children. The award was given 
for Preston’s efforts in raising 
funds for the Foundation. 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. The cost of our meals is included 
in our dues. We find this increases 
attendance. It also gives our club extra 
money to work with as a result of 
meals that are not eaten because some 
men miss each meeting. Some of our 
members object to being charged for 
their meals when they are traveling. 
They insist that when they are making 
extensive trips of this sort they should 
be charged only for the dues paid by 
the club for them to the district and 
Kiwanis International. What is the pol- 
icy on this? 


A. There is no policy with reference 
to this matter. It is something that is 
within the province of the board of 
directors of each club. Why not give 
credit for meals missed to members 
who make up the meetings by attend- 
ing those of other clubs? It might be 
advisable also to explain to these mem- 
bers that in addition to paying their 
share of dues to the district and 
Kiwanis International, their dues pay 
the operating expenses of your club. 


@. One of the clubs in our district 
wants to provide in its bylaws that any 
members incapacitated at the time of 
the annual meeting may vote by mail 
for club officers. Is there any policy 
with reference to this? 


A. Such a provision in the bylaws of 
a club could not be approved. Article 
X1, Section 2 of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws provides: “Only active 
and privileged members present and 
in good standing may vote. There shall 
be no voting by proxy.” 


Q. Our club recently incorporated our 
Kiwanis foundation, a charitable or- 
ganization. A tract builder in our 
area is going to hold a community fair 
as part of his project and wants to 
name our foundation as the recipient 
of the proceeds of the fair. We know 
of no restrictions that would prevent 
our participation in such an activity. 
If there are any, would you please let 
us know? 


A. From your letter there is nothing to 
indicate that participation in this com- 
munity fair would “impugn or reflect 
unfavorably on the good name of 
Kiwanis.” Consequently, it would not 
be a violation of Article IV, Section 2, 
of the International Bylaws. Your club 
should satisfy itself that the tract 
builder is above reproach and that he 
is not attempting to capitalize on the 
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name of Kiwanis. It might help to ask 
yourselves the question: “Is this man 
primarily interested in benefiting the 
community through Kiwanis, or is the 
offer made for promoting the develop- 
ment of his tract?” 


Q. One of our members spent his va- 
eation in South America during Sep- 
tember. Since there are no Kiwanis 
clubs in South America, he claims he 
should be shown as present at the club 
meetings he missed during September. 


Is he correct? 


A. No. However, if he was gone only 
October and not the entire 
calendar month, it should have been 
possible for him to make up the meet- 
ings he missed during the period from 
six days before your first meeting in 
October and six days after the end of 
the month. If he was gone for the entire 
calendar month, six days after the end 
of the month and six days before your 
first meeting in the month, it would not 
be possible for him to make up the 
missed meetings. However, it should 
be borne in mind that credit for per- 
fect attendance does not represent con- 
secutive years of perfect attendance. If 
your member had accumulated eleven 
years of perfect atteridance before his 
trip to South America, he could start 
his twelfth year of perfect attendance 
as soon as he returned from this trip. 


part of 


Q. The question has arisen in our club 
as to the exact requirements for privi- 
leged membership. Does an _ active 
member retiring from business need 
to have accumulated membership of 
ten years in order to be granted privi- 
leged membership? 


A. No. Article III, Section 4a of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that a man who has been an ac- 
tive member of one or more clubs for 
at least ten years, or an active member 
who retires from active business, may 
be elected a privileged member upon 
making written application. In other 
words, a man who has been an active 
member for less than ten years but 
who retires from active business may 
be elected to privileged membership. 
It should be borne in mind that 
privileged membership is given at the 
discretion of the board. A man cannot 
demand privileged membership. If the 
board of cirectors sees no reason why 
a man should be granted privileged 
membership it is within its rights to re- 
fuse the request. THE END 
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WISCONSIN CHEESE 


GIFT PACK NO. 5 

A truly representative assortment of Aged Wisconsin cheese 
shipped to you at the peok of their flavorful goodness. Con- 
tains Alpine Swiss, Brick, Smoked Cheese, Dessert Cheese, 
Baby Gouda, Cheddar, Bive Cheese Roll and Wine Cheese. 


Postpaid $6.90 Net Weight over 4 Ibs. 
MEMBER WIS. GIFT CHEESE SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION 


THE SWISS CHEESE SHOP 


BOX 4292 © MONROE, WISCONSIN 


Sales Minded? 


The Kiwanis Magazine reaches the high 
income, active market you are seeking! 





-REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder ® 
Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8° x 13°’. 
Background finished in wood grain 
walnut. Emblem enameled in official 
colors. ""MEETS TODAY'' printed in 
heavy red type on every club meeting 
day throughout the yeor. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 


Se 054.03 acct geeows $2.50 
Lote of 2-25, each..... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each.... 2.35 
Lots over 50, ‘each..... 2.30 


Add 40c postage for single calendar. 
Refill pads available each year. 
Available for Dec. 1 Delivery 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe $t., Chicago 6, fil. 























EDITORIAL 





By DR. A. J. CRONIN 





4 Christmas 


andle 


= than three decades ago I was a 
young assistant doctor in a Welsh mining village 
in the Rhondda Valley. In that year there was 
great hardship in the district, many of the mines 
were closed, and most of the men had been out of 
work for months. Thus when Christmas came it 
brought few material joys to lighten the prevailing 
misery. 

In the late afternoon of Christmas Eve 

as though to add to the existing gloom, it was 
wet and dismal—I went to make a call on a patient, 
a little girl of seven who had been seriously ill with 
diphtheria. The house was a poor one in the usual 
drab miners’ row. As I entered the kitchen, the 
child, in her nightdress, with a shawl wrapped 
about her, was seated at the table with her parents. 
On the table there were no gifts, no rich food, 
neither fruit nor candy, only a small cake baked 
by the mother. But there was something else that 
held my eye—a little home-made model of the crib 
at Bethlehem, and before it, a tiny red candle. 

Unconscious of my presence, the child 
said: 

“Can I light it, Mother?” 

Then cautiously, with a still shaky 
hand, she lit the candle. 

Never shal) I forget the look of inno- 
cent rapture upon that wan face as she watched 


Author of The Green Years and The Citadel. 






















































the flame flicker, glow, irradiate the straw-covered 
hut and the hand-carved little Figure that lay 
within. It was a look that, ever since, has symbol- 
ized for me the living soul of Christmas. 

Today the world has moved a long 
way from these simplicities. We are in the atomic 
age, the age of pressure and progress, when 
Christmas, alas, for some, has lost much of its 
spiritual significance and become no more than a 
feast and a holiday. And yet, through all the good 
cheer and the merriment, there must surely kindle 
in our hearts an aspiration toward the eternal 
and essential truth conveyed by that time-defying 
message “For unto you is born this day a Saviour.” 
One thing is certain as the sky above. Only if we 
recollect and ponder these words shall we begin 













































Illustrated by Fred Steffen 





to understand the reality of Christmas. Only then 
shall we participate in its true joys and benefit 
from its blessings. 

We all think of Christmas—and rightly 
so—as the season of giving. It began on that first 
Christmas when from the East the Magi brought 
gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh and, led 
by the star into the shadow of the Judean hills, 
laid them before the manger in the stable at 
Bethlehem. Presents are part of the joy of this 
happy day—if they are given in the Christmas 
spirit and not merely as a routine obligation, an 
annual nuisance involving last-minute shopping 
in crowded stores—but there is another gift, and 
another kind of giving, that Christmas demands 
of us. The gift of ourselves. When the Christ Child 
came into the world He gave Himself to mankind. 
Throughout His life, with that infinite love that 
enabled Him to treat every other being’s need and 
suffering as though they were His own, He dedi- 
cated Himself to all humanity. 

Here, then, is the true meaning, the 
great opportunity of Christmas—to treat it not 
merely as a time of eating, drinking and general 
merry-making, but as an occasion to express the 
loving spirit of Him for whom “there was no room 
at the inn.’”’ Undoubtedly our hearts are warm with 
good-fellowship at Christmas. But this is not 
enough. We must follow through with deeds. We 
all—every one of us—have something to offer— 
sympathy, pity, understanding, tolerance, friend- 
ship, a helping hand, perhaps even a prayer. And if 
we have none of these gifts, at least we can give 
service in some worthy cause. 

In 1956, Kiwanis International de- 
signated certain Objectives, pledging itself to 
strengthen home and church, to help those men- 
tally and physically sick, to practice good neigh- 
borliness. How could we better celebrate this 
Christmas than by resolving to give effect to these 
inspiring principles, not for a day alone, but for 
every day in the year to come. If only we would 
do this what a different place the world would be, 
and how many of the troubles and tragedies that 
at present afflict our human society would thereby 
be averted. 

Let us keep this thought before us 
when we sit down to our turkey dinner. The power 
of concentrated good cannot be overestimated. 
Remember that little patient of mine and her tiny 
candle in honor of the Christ Child. If this Christ- 
mas we all lit such a flame—a flame of devotion 
and brotherhood, of faith and hope and charity— 
we might kindle a beacon that would lighten the 
dark places of this poor troubled world that, God 
knows, needs the spirit of Christmas more than 
ever before. Then indeed would there be real mean- 
ing, truth and joy in that universal greeting: 
“Happy Christmas .. . Everyone.” 





THE END 
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By CARL A. NORGREN 


Member. Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado 








trnovucn I wave traveled about 

A the world considerably in re- 
cent years, I am not a good tourist, 
for I do not have a prime interest in 
things—buildings, parks, museums, 
churches, et cetera. I have always 
found people an infinitely more 
fascinating study, particularly when 
the people present a mode of life 
entirely different from mine. On 
my recent visit behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, I found this approach to travel- 
ing particularly rewarding 

For nearly two generations, Russia 
has been off limits to the average 
American. He gained his impres- 
sions of that country from the pub- 
lished give and take between the 
upper crust of some 2,000,000 Com- 
munist members—a mere handful 
of whom constitute the real govern- 
ment of Russia—and our own State 
Department. He didn’t hear about 
the Russian people themselves: how 
they lived, their loves and _ hates, 
their hopes and aspirations, and, 
most important of all, how they felt 
about the rest of the world 

Since I had no connection with 
any political mission on my visit, 
this article must be on a level de- 
void of political implications and 
concerned almost exclusively with 
people. I shall avoid statistics and 
any presumption of authority, be- 
cause no one in a few days can be 
competent to deal authoritatively 
with all of the economic data and 
political philosophy on which the 
lives of the Russian people rest. 

In discussing my impressions of 
Russia since my return, I have found 
it difficult to say anything favorable 
about the Russian people without 
being accused of having been “taken 


The clesed fist of the Kremlin belies the spirit 
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The author, a Kiwanian for twenty-nine years, was in Tokyo when he 
received an invitation to join radio news commentator Alex Dreier and a 
group of Midwestern businessmen on a tour of Russia. “Fortunately,” says 
Kiwanian Norgren, “their leaving time was two or three weeks after I 
would return home to Denver. I immediately accepted by cable.” Besides 
being a long-time Kiwanian and president of a manufacturing firm, the 
author is president of the Denver Museum of Natural History, board chair- 
man of an insurance company, director of a bank and a public service 
company, and past president of the local Boy Scout council and the state 
game and fish commission. He and another man own the 4000-acre Byer’s 
Peak Ranch near Fraser, Colorado, where President Eisenhower has vaca- 
tioned nearly every year since the end of World War II. 











in,” or of being a “poor observer.” Although the Revolution occurred 
The big problem in attempting an_ in 1917, the full impact of Commu- 
honest appraisal, it seems to me, is nist philosophy did not occur until 


to try to convey an adequate appre- 1929, when Stalin came into un- 
ciation of the total dissimilarity be- disputed power. He called it “the 
tween their day-to-day life and year of the great change.” This 
ours started the accelerated building of 


Under the czars, practically all State-owned industry, as well as the 
Russian people were the equivalent ffinal liquidation of the landowner- 


of serfs, with little or no rights or ship of the kulac, or prosperous 
prerogatives. They lived in almost peasant. The estates of the landed 
abject slavery, with formal educa- gentry had long since been taken 


tion reserved for the very few, with over by the State as collective farms. 
ninety per cent to ninety-five per The early thirties saw the rule of 
cent of the people illiterate. For the absolute tyranny inaugurated. Any 
vast majority of the people, the opposition meant death. Although 
whole business of living was not _ all personal holdings were not elimi- 
based on conveniences, comforts, nated at once, anything that savored 


culture, transportation, communica- of personal success was the subject 
tions, and the like. Life was utterly of confiscation, with the owner 
fundamental. It was on a survival headed for exile, or worse. 

basis—without imagination, vision, From the date of the Revolution, 
color or hope. The people were during the lifetime of Lenin, a more 
religious for the same reason that realistic approach seemed to have 


religion survived during the Dark been in order. There was so much 
Ages. Life itself was so hard, so _ confusion, loss of international caste, 


colorless and drab, that the only _ inflation and unrest among the peas- 
hope of happiness lay in the prom-_ ants that there was an interim of 
ises of rewards beyond the grave. abandonment of total communism to 
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satisfy the business, political and 
peasant unrest. This resulted in a 
new economic policy, which for all 
practical purposes amounted to 
capitalistic free enterprise. This 
inevitably formed the basis for a 
new bourgeoisie in the form of the 
kulacs, or richer peasants. Things 
did look up, but it was not com- 
munism. Had Lenin lived, the scene 
today could have been very much 
different. 

Starting with Stalin, everything 
that remained in private hands was 
simply taxed out of existence, until 
everything of real value was owned 
by the State. The whole purpose, 
of course, was a classless society of 


the proletariat. Privileged classes 
and property ov-ners were simply 
rubbed out. Everything became 


communally owned. Life for the 
ordinary peasant had always been 
on a survival basis; under commu- 
nism it continued so, with this dif- 
ference: Each worker, instead of 
possessing “things” that were the 
product of his labor, was paid by 
the State for his work. At this time, 
the peasantry constituted about 
eighty-five per cent of Russia’s pop- 
ulation, with only seven and one- 
half per cent in industry and trade. 
Since the State now owns every- 
thing, and everybody has a job, the 
average Russian feels that he is bet- 
ter off than he was under the czars, 
and therefore communism has, in a 
sense, come as an economic libera- 
tor. 

To the Western observer, what 
the Russian people consider to be 
quite all right is a pretty terrible 
thing. But again, we must remem- 
ber that, whereas Russia has been 
off limits for American tourists, the 
present Russian people have never 
been anywhere and have no possible 
way of making comparisons. From 
the beginning of time they were un- 
able to read and had no literature 
or domestic communication with the 
outside world. The bitterness of life 











had seared their very senses into 
intellectual numbness. The blight 
of illiteracy, however, was wiped out 
in the generation beginning with 
1930, until Russia now probably has 
as high a percentage of literacy as 
the US does, or higher. But with 
the new generation of literates, the 
enlightened literature of the free 
world is now largely taboo, so there 
has been little progress in interna- 
tional understanding. 

There is no evidence, to the casual 
observer, that these people feel sorry 
for themselves: Since 
in the same situation, there is no one 
to envy and there is nothing to 
The philosophy of commu- 
nism, the glory of the State, the 
complete subordination of the indi- 
into their 
“we” business 
from beginning to end. It is the 
concept of the anthill—the mass liv- 
ing for the mass. All the rights and 
that Americans have 
built into their concept of the sanc- 
tity of the individual are completely 
lacking. With this sort of an at- 
titude, there is no likelihood in the 
foreseeable future of a counter- 
revolution in Russia against commu- 
such as the 1917 revolution 
the czaristic government. 


everyone is 


covet 


vidual dinned ears 


constantly It is a 


are 


prerogatives 


nism 
against 


He thought the peeple 


dida’t like Americans. 


He was surprised to 


find that they did. 


will most come 


evolution 


likely 


growing 


Change 
through 
education 
Since the 
of production 


out of 


State owns all sources 
and practically all 
the State 
mines all prices, and there is no such 
thing as “competition.” There is 
therefore no need for salesmen or 
advertising. There is no for 
two kinds of anything, because the 
buyer simply has to take what he 
gets, and there is no place else he 
ean go. All prices are jacked up an 
average of one hundred per cent or 
more, which is a direct sales tax on 
everything that is sold. The wages 
are so low and uniform, and the in- 
direct taxes so high and predictable, 
that it would be easy to calculate 
the tax take by the government, 
based on the average wages of the 
people. Of the total wages, at least 
fifty per cent is returned to the gov- 


sources of sales, deter- 


need 
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ernment in the form of write-ups 
and profits. This would indicate an 
income to the Russian government 
of at least $100,000,000,000 a year, 
based on an arbitrary and unrealistic 
exchange rate of four rubles to the 
dollar. 

Since one owns nothing in Russia, 
there is nothing to save for, and 
since everyone is assured of a job as 
well as compensation when ill and 
old-age retirement at almost full 
pay, spending whatever one has 
seems to be the rule. 

With this depressing order of life, 
these people are certainly not with- 
out intellect. I should say that they 
have a relatively high intellect. 
Their capacity for learning—and 
especially coupled with their will- 
ingness to work—is undoubtedly as 
high as, or higher than, America’s. 
All young people who rate, intel- 
lectually, are put through the tech- 
nical schools or university at gov- 
ernment expense. Higher education 
is not denied other children, but 
they must provide some part of the 





crease of higher education in the 
present generation. This goes far 
beyond the mere change from ninety 
per cent or. ninety-five per cent 
illiteracy to the same amount of 
literacy; it bears upon the tremen- 
dous effort being made to produce 
educated and skilled technicians, 
engineers and scientists to fill the 
enormous void in these skills prior 
to the present generation. It is 
therefore obvious that the rate of 
increase of students possessing high- 
er education qualifications is vastly 
greater in Russia than it is in Amer- 
ica. It is also true that the present 
number of students in the fields of 
higher learning in Russia far exceed 
the number in American univer- 
sities. It is also indicated that there 
are twice as many technical students 
graduating currently in Russia as 
there are in the United States. The 


US still has the advantage of total 
number and total background of ex- 
perience, but that is an over-all ad- 
vantage that can ultimately be lost. 

Young people generally 


choose 





cost as a penalty for their lower 
grades. I do not know how this 
works out in percentages, but it is 
obvious that the children of working 
people would not have much chance 
if any part of the cost had to be pro- 
vided, since there is no possible way 
of accumulating substantial savings. 
The penalty for failure in education 
is permanent elimination from pros- 
pects of advancement. 

This brings us to one of the most 
fundamentally important aspects of 
Soviet life today—the rate of in- 





their life work in keeping with their 
natural instincts and interests. The 
percentage of young Americans 
turning to science on a natural basis, 
although it has been adequate for 
the past, is not adequate for the 
atomic era of today. Russia is solv- 
ing this problem by encouraging the 
study of science and the technical 
arts through the promise of greater 
incomes, special consideration, and 
freedom from military service. This 
has produced a vast increase in the 
number of technical students in 
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Russia. It does not follow that this 
increased increment is necessarily 
scientists because they have been 
exposed to that type of education. 
This increment of _ scientifically 
trained people can, however, do the 
lesser, unirnaginative jobs of science, 
relieving the more skilled for higher 
pursuits. 

There is not the slightest doubt 
that the Russian government propa- 
gandizes its people endlessly against 
capitalism in all forms—American 
especially. It would be natural to 
assume that the average Russian 
would hold a great antipathy for 
Americans. Actually, if one can be- 
lieve his own senses, the opposite is 
the case. This raises the question 
of how influenced the Russian peo- 
ple actually are by this type of prop- 
aganda. People believe what they 
wish to believe. Universally, prop- 
aganda has lost its original connota- 
tion. It is now quite universally 
presumed to be a lie, with sufficient 
of validity to make it 
If that were not so, why 


semblance 
palatable. 








should Russian people seem to like 
or at least appear to want to like— 
Americans? 

Since the group that I was with 
was the first organized group of 
tourists to penetrate the Iron Cur- 
tain, it is inconceivable that every- 
one I met could have been briefed 
on how to make suckers out of 
Americans by the simple device of 
appearing to be friendly. Every 
conversation, attitude and approach 
was naively simple, direct, friendly 
—and with children, almost affec- 
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tionate. For instance, I noticed a 
twelve-year-old girl watching me 
intently as I checked my light meter 
and adjusted my camera. I beckoned 
her to come to me, and instantly, I 
had at least twenty-five children 
around me. We could not converse, 
but they could read the numerals, so 
I showed them how the light meter 
worked. They fairly beamed with 
understanding and appreciation, al- 
though it was probably the first de- 
vice of its kind that they had ever 
When I started to leave them, 


seen. 
the little girl hurried to a stall, 
bought a small brass medal com- 
memorating the Agricultural Ex- 


hibit, and came back and pinned it 
on my shirt. I asked an interpreter 
why she did this. He said that she 
merely wanted to demonstrate her 
appreciation. I put my arm around 
her, kissed her on the forehead and 
left to rejoin my friends. How do I 
know that something didn’t happen 
in the minds and hearts of those 
kids that simply does not fit in with 
the anti-American propaganda? 

For more than a generation, the 
Communistic regime in Russia has 
busied itself with disposing of the 
man-—the intellectually 
trained leaders, the landowner, the 
bourgevisie, the wealthy. The Rev- 
olution had boiled from the bottom 
of the human barrel. In this ferment 
there was no room for the individual 
to accomplish anything. The con- 
cept is that everything is, must be 
done for, and in the name of Com- 
rade Worker. Although the leaders 
themselves have risen to the ranks 
where they must be recognized poli- 
tically as the counterpart of the 
mighty in other lands, they have 
done so without the intellectual 
capacity, the understanding, the 
humility, the consideration, or the 
assurance that goes with men who 
have achieved leadership and.great- 
ness through free processes. Power 
illy fits them. Their cunning is that 
ruthless fox rather than a 
statesman. Authority is an instru- 
ment of abuse rather than use. To 
them it is inconceivable that a lead- 
er can be kindly and considerate 
of those under him. Arrogance, 
bombast and abuse are thought to 
be the purple robes of authority. 
Agreements are made to lull the 
honorable into a sense of security 
and to be broken when personal 
advantage dictates. 

Since communism is a government 
of the proletariat, everyone, includ- 
ing the top echelon, is supposed to 
fall in that category. As a matter 
of fact, the historical sequence of the 


uncommon 


of a 





last forty years has produced in 
Russia more common men and 
women than in any other nation on 
earth, unless it would be another 
Communistic nation with which I 
am not familiar. 


Russtan LEADERS see no incon- 
sistency in the State’s charging the 
worker a month’s labor for a suit of 
clothes and three-week’s labor for a 
pair of shoes, while at the same time 
pocketing ninety per cent of the 
amount without ever giving an ac- 
counting. The State can do no 
wrong because it is the State. There 
seems to be an abject acceptance of 
this condition that denies hope and 
crushes any possibility of vision. 
The Russian leaders forget that 
the United States, too, is made up 
largely of common people, but with 
this God-inspired difference — that 
every common man in the United 
States can aspire, without fear, to 
become the uncommon man, and to 
rise to whatever heights his own na- 
tive intellect, ability and industry 
will take him. 

In spite of all this, one cannot talk 
with one of the “new intelligentsia” 
in Russia without a feeling that 
mighty seeds of change are being 
sown by the very processes of higher 
education so urgently pressed by the 
Communistic regime. Education 
stimulates the mind to think, to rea- 
son, to wonder, and to compare. 
The emphasis on scientific training 
will produce a generation of people 
who will inevitably begin to ques- 
tion, to compare, to doubt. The first 
thing these young - scientifically 
trained people awaken to is the fact 
that they no longer are a part of the 
common level. Commonness begins 
to yield to uncommonness. Class- 
consciousness begins to insinuate it- 
self into their thinking because of 
the very preferences and considera- 
tions they are given to stimulate 
their intellectual productivity. Their 
time is worth more than the common 
man. They are paid more. The 
horizons are no longer within the 
limitations of the gutter. The hills 
appear to be nearer and greener, 
and there is a place for imagination 
and hope. Recognition leads to 
respect for ability rather than au- 
thority. It naturally follows that 
what one can do, another can aspire 
to. And so, in the field of educa- 
tion, it seems to me, lies the great- 
est single reason why time will run 
out on communism. These inadver- 
tent concessions that lift the individ- 
ual out of the mass are the very stuff 

(see ENIGMA page 46) 
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By E. S. HENRIE 


fje. Ernest Sippty was a slight 
Vi man, both in stature and im- 
portance, Physically sound at sixty- 
five, he climbed spryly off the bus, 
and then paused to adjust his pince- 
nez 

There was nothing unusual about 
his getting off the bus at that partic- 
the Only 
the minute was not routine 


ular corner in morning 
He had purposely planned to be a 
than need be. He had 


planned it so as to compose himself 


little earlier 


during his final walk along a familiar 


route 
Only three days until Christmas, 
and negotiations for the sale of 


venerable Hargrave’s Department 
Store, where Mr. Sipply sold shirts, 
were now nearing completion. From 
the the transaction, 


there persistent 


first rumor of 


had been 
that many employees, and definitely 
all the older ones, would be replaced 


the and 


reports 


when modern progressive 


chain of Chalmers & Smith took 
ovel 
We'll manage some way,” Mrs 


Sipply had reassured him when he'd 
told her. She had turned her back, 
busying herself at the “Tl 
tell Miss Sanderson today she has to 
give up the cottage in the rear. It’s 
really only big enough for one, but 
By leasing 
with your 
able to 


stove 


we'll have to squeeze in 
and 
we'll be 


this larger house, 
Social Security, 
scrape along.” 
Timid Miss 
Mrs. Sipply and him to look after 
her. They the thing 
she had to a family. No place could 
she find a garden and be allowed to 


Sanderson needed 


were nearest 


keep her dog for the rent she paid 
them out of her meager retirement 
income. Mrs. Sipply and he felt 
responsible for Miss Sanderson 
Besides, they were fond of her. 
The thought of what would hap- 
pen to Miss Sanderson was painful 
to him. The thought of the years 
ahead when he and Mrs. Sipply 
would be uncomfortably crowded in 
the cottage was painful to him, 
mostly for the sake of Mrs. Sipply. 
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Crisis at Christmas 






—— memes ® 


Attempting to shift his thoughts, 
a deeply buried memory came alive. 
It concerned the time he had been 
certain he would be made depart- 
ment head. Because of his seniority, 
he had had every right to expect the 
promotion. On a Saturday night at 
quitting time, he had learned that 
a new man had the job. 

Now, the only liquor Mr. Sipply 
ever tasted was a ceremonial glass 
of sherry on Christmas Eve when 
he and Mrs. Sipply always paid a 
formal visit to Miss Sanderson. But 
that Saturday night, he had 
arrived home under the influence. 

Mrs. Sipply, hearing him fumbling 


late 


at the lock, had opened the door. 
She’d stared at him and then 
whispered, “Your glasses—where 
are your glasses?” 

The next morning, when he had 
found his pince-nez in his coat 


pocket, safe in their snap-back case, 
Mrs. Sipply had murmured, “If only 
you'd broken them—or lost them.” 

She had not then, or later, men- 
tioned his anesthetized condition of 
the previous evening, or the cause. 

That was the kind of woman Mrs. 
Sipply was. Understanding. And 
she hadn’t failed him last night when 


he’d talked with her. “Of course, 
Ernest,” she'd said, “quit, since 
you'll be fired anyway. Knowing 


your antipathy for modern ways, if 
you quit you'll at least leave the 


store with dignity. And that’s im- 
portant.” 
And it was. .Somehow, it would 


have been humiliating to have ended 
his career being fired by a modern 
chain of stores. 

So, Mr. Sipply walked 
slowly, composing both himself and 
the little speech he would make im- 
mediately on entering the store. He 
would go directly to the personnel 
manager's office and there say that 
this was last day—Christmas 
rush or no. 

Mr. Sipply glanced at his watch. 
Now he would arrive right on the 
minute. 

And precisely on his usual minute 


along 


his 

























































walked 


of arrival, Mr. Sipply 
through the employees’ entrance. 
There, Mr. Sipply was greatly sur- 
prised to see two girls from per- 
sonnel, their hands on open file 
cases, 

The black-haired girl 
him. “Something here for you, Mr. 
Sipply.” She thrust a long envelope 
from the file at him. 

Mr. Sipply was upset now. Me- 
chanically, he walked through the 
store where the displays were still 
hidden under night coverings of 
muslin. Through force of habit, Mr. 
Sipply walked on to the time clock. 
A few scattered employees stood 
about, opening envelopes and talk- 
ing excitedly but quietly. Mr. Sipply 
avoided looking at them. The young 
boy who sold neckties punched the 


recognized 
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It had been rumored 

that the new management would 
replace all old 

employees. Now, after 
ferty-nine years at the shirt 
counter, Ernest Sipply’s 


fate was in an envelope. 


time clock and then turning asked, 
“What's in your envelope, Pop?” 

Mr. Sipply stared straight ahead 
and did not answer. He put the 
envelope in his inside breast pocket. 

Gray-haired Mrs. Lane, who was 
in yardage, passed him on her way 
to the elevator. “Where’s yours?” 
she asked and waved an envelope at 
him. 

Mr. Sipply nodded. He did not 
speak. 

Mr. Bates, the bald-headed eleva- 
tor-starter, waved an envelope at 
him. “Get yours, Sipply?” 

Mr. Sipply said, “Yes,” and went 
on. He should have quit yesterday. 
When Mr. Sipply finally reached his 
own counter he looked abeut. No 
one was near, so he turned his back, 
pulled the envelope from his pocket 
and opened it. Something inside 
crackled. He pulled. out a stiff, 
folded paper that looked legal. It 
was. It was two shares of stock in 
the chain of Chalmers & Smith. 

Mr. Sipply had difficulty reading 
the enclosed Christmas card, al- 
though the printing was plain. It 
said something about all present 
employees being retained and that 
Chalmers & Smith hoped relation- 
ships would be mutually happy. As 
a Christmas gift, all employees with 
twenty years’ service were being 
given one share of stock in the chain 
of Chalmers & Smith. Those with 
more than thirty years’ service were 
given two shares. And a Merry 
Christmas to all. The card was 
signed by both Mr. Chalmers and 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Sipply turned the stock cer- 
tificate from front to back, then back 
to front. He reread the card. 
Gradually, the print blurred. Then 
Mr. Sipply removed his pince-nez 
and wiped the tears from his eyes. 

He turned back. The young boy 
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who sold neckties was behind his 
counter. Mr. Sipply, tears glisten- 
ing on his cheeks, went across to 
him, the stock in one hand and his 
pince-nez in the other. “I—I've 
worked here forty-nine years and 
this is the first time I've ever so 
much as been wished a Merry 
Christmas by the management... .” 

“Times change, Pop.” The boy 
was busy, arranging stacks of bow 
ties. 

Mr. Sipply turned away. He 
hurried over to Mr. Grinstead, who 
sold hats. “Even if it were only 
worth five cents, it would be the ap- 
preciation—the appreciation. ...” 

“Oh, it’s only the modern way of 
promoting good employer-employee 
relationships.” 

Mr. Sipply looked about. There 
was no one to talk to. He turned 
toward his counter. There he re- 
placed his pince-nez. 

And that was what made him 
think of it. Only that morning Mrs. 
Sipply had said to him in an unna- 
turally agitated voice, “Ernest, if we 
weren’t economizing because of— 
because of this crisis, 'd buy you 
new glasses for Christmas and I'd 
break those frames you’ve worn ever 
since President Wilson’s time. . . .” 

New glasses would please Mrs. 
Sipply. They would indeed. 

With a delicious sense of antic- 
ipation that Mr. Sipply had not ex- 
perienced in years, because such 
anticipation involves faith in the 
future, Mr. Sipply called the op- 
tician. 

“Tll change my lunch hour for 
you,” said the man who from time to 
time had filled Mr. Sipply’s pre- 
scriptions for new lenses but who 
had long ago ceased talking of new 
frames. “You with new glasses! 
This I have to see!” 

Sitting across the narrow table 
from the optician, Mr. Sipply’s 
anticipation suddenly turned to 
self-consciousness. He removed his 
pince-nez and slowly placed them in 
their snap-back case. It was ex- 
actly like the time he’d changed 
from short to long pants. 

“Now try these, Mr. Sipply. I 
think they’ll be just right.” 

Mr. Sipply inspected the frames. 
They were of some new plastic ma- 
terial, he surmised. A deep, rich 
mahogany color. The optician held 
the frames toward Mr. Sipply. The 
frames slipped easily over Mr. 
Sipply’s ears. They were remark- 
ably light and comfortable. 

The optician folded his arms and 
studied Mr. Sipply. “You look ten 
years younger.” He edged the round 





mirror on a slender stand toward 
Mr. Sipply. 

But Mr. Sipply only glanced at 
himself. No need to make a fuss 
over new frames in public. 

Leaving the opticians, Mr. Sipply 
secretly regretted that the glasses 
could not be worn right out of the 
shop. But as his exhilarating sense 
of anticipation returned, Mr. Sipply 
knew it was better this way. For 
he’d wear the new glasses home for 
the first time on Christmas Eve. It 
would be a real surprise for Mrs. 
Sipply. 

Together they’d take Miss Sander- 
son her annual gift of fruitcake. 
While the three of them sipped the 
sherry, which Miss Sanderson al- 
ways daintily served in her grand- 
mother’s thin goblets, he’d tell Miss 
Sanderson she could remain in the 
cottage as long as she lived. 

Afterward, when he and Mrs. 
Sipply returned to their living room 
and were seated alone before their 
little tree, he’d give her the package 
in which he would place the stock. 
He’d tell her all about this morning 
then. She’d understand. 

As he’d not savored Christmas 
for years, Mr. Sipply savored it now 
in the sunshine and the crisp breeze. 
He delighted in the little corsages of 
bright holly most women wore. He 
rather fancied the Christmas trees 
swaying on the tops of Yellow Cabs. 

And he liked the Salvation Army 
band playing on the corner. He 
paused to listen. Some of the mus- 
icans began to sing. It was a better 
group than usual. In fact, the con- 
tralto was excellent. He listened 
with pleasure as she sang, “Oh, tid- 
ings of comfort and joy.” Her plain 
face beneath her bonnet was radiant. 

Mr. Sipply turned toward Smith & 
Chalmers’ store. The _ contralto’s 
voice dimmed behind him. But Mr. 
Sipply was humming. He was hum- 
ming, “Oh, tidings of comfort and 


” 


joy. THE END 
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Camera’s eye 
on Kids’ Day 


Anything as large and ubiquitous 
as Kids” Day needs te be 
breught inte fecus. The camera begins 


with a pertrait of 


Chicago's peanut champ 


A picture story by ROBERT MeCULLOUGH 
Text by RICHARD E. GOSSWILLER F 


PEANUTS! Peanuts! Help the 
underprivileged kids a little bit.” 
The blackboard-scratch tenor voice 
you heat belongs to a man who 
stand barely five feet above the 
sidewalk. Perched on his head is a 
rakish cardboard hat. Wondering, 
you hesitate—and once you hesitate 
you abruptly become anothe1 cus- 
tomer of Chicago’s champion Peanut 
Day salesman, Joseph A. Reichman 
alias Peanut Joe, alias the Peanut 
Kid 
In five years as a peanut vendor, 
Joe Reichman, a jeweler and mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, 
has parlayed his selling talents into 
$3500—all profit for kids who need 
it This 
at Wabash and Madison in Chicago's 


Loop, and in his private pre-Peanut 


year, on his regular corner 


Day collection drive among fellow 
businessmen, Joe raised $755. “Some 
of my friends,” says Joe, “give up to 
S50 

On the street, when Joe spies such (Top) To gain attention, Joe wears colorful garb—including a red 
a friend, he calls brashly, “Here plaid shirt. Fellow Chicago club members awarded the black top-hat 
(with orange band) and yellow prize-ribbon tie to him for outstanding 
sales prowess. (Above, left) Early in the morning, Joe patrols the 
corner nearest the entrance to his jewelry store. (Above) A pretty 
office worker gains his full attention as she buys a bag of peanuts. 


comes foldin’ money! A bill drops, 
peanuts change hands, and Joe cries 
delightedly Oh, youre a sweet- 
heart! Then, wasting little time on 
a busy day, he pivots and greets the 


next passer-by: “Peanuts! Peanuts! 


Help the underprivileged kids 


(Right) As promising as it looks, 

this sale wasn't made. “My sister,” 
explained the elderly 

gentleman, “has been in a rest 

hume for eight years. I love Kiwanis, 
but every dime I get goes to help 

her.” (Far right) Despite this 

frequent scene, Joe moans that heavier 
coverage outside the Loop is chopping 
into Chicago club sales. 
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Hearing Joe’s holler, a blind man and his dog stop to help underprivileged kids. 


Shuffling off to Wichita, the lens picks up two Kansans 


with a bent toward exploration. 


Kid meets 
Kuantan 


I, Was a simple meeting: A boy 
who lives in a children’s home and 
a Kiwanian with a family of his own 
talked together briefly as their bus 
entered the gates at McConnell Air 
Force Base, Wichita, Kansas, during 
Kid’s Day Open House last Septem- 
ber 24. 
The bus had been chartered by 
the Kiwanis Club of Wichita to 
transport youngsters from children’s 
homes to the base. On _ board, 
Bob Gadberry, immediate past pres- 
ident of the Wichita club, addressed 
blue-eyed Billy Ballou, age nine, as 
the boy strained to catch a first 
glimpse of the aircraft hangers 
ahead. 
“Like airplanes?” Bob asked. 
“Yes sir,” answered the boy, 
pivoting about on his seat. Then he 
added, a bit wistfully: “I’ve never 
been in a plane, but I think I'd know Billy Ballou and Kiwanian Bob Gadberry watch the US Air Force’s precision 
how to drive one.” team, “Thunderbirds,” maneuver for altitude. With five to six feet between 
“How?” inquired the Kiwanian, wing tips, the aircraft performed intricate loops and rolls for onlookers. 
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(Left) Bob Gadberry kept the kids chuckling 
throughout the bus trip. At one point, he motioned 
toward Walter Feldner of the East Wichita club, 
(standing rear) and said, “He’s Elvis Presley's 
father!” The youngsters roared. (Above) In his 
right hand, Bily Ballou grasps securely his allow- 
ance of seventy-five cents, which the Air Force and 
Kiwanians never gave him an opportunity to spend. 














“Look!” said Billy, advancing toward the huge Boeing B-52 jet Stratofortress across the runway. “Let’s go see it.” 
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(Above) In the morning, Billy watched the 
parade of airmen, which followed brief welcom- 
ing addresses by Brigadier General L. C. Cod- 
dington, the base commander, and J. Ashford 
Manka of the East Wichita club. (Right) At 
lunch, Billy ate with guest Kiwanians at the 
table of General Coddington (third from left) 
in the officers’ mess. (Below, right) Later, Major 
Irvin L. Philpott, a B-47 flight instructor, gave 
Billy pointers in the operation of a jet bomber. 


his face showing no_ skepticism. 

“Just pull switches,” Billy de- 
clared 

Moments later the bus reached its 
destination, ending Bob’s escort job 
and spilling out the youngsters, who 
quickly dispersed to watch march- 
ing airmen on review. Only Billy 
remained nearby, standing a few 
feet from Bob. “Shall we go and 
see the show?” Bob asked. The boy 
offered his hand in reply. 

With 20,000 other visitors, Billy 
and Bob strolled about the base 
under the hot Kansas sun. Some- 
times Billy would wander off, but 
always he returned to grasp Bob’s 
hand or place his arm about him. 

Conversation between them came 
sporadically, when at all. They 
found too much to see. As the re- 
view ended, an air show began. The 
Thunderbirds, four jet planes com- 
prising the USAF official aerial 
demonstration team, hovered high 
above, then dove from thousands of 
feet to thirty in the blink of an 
eyelash. Afterward, there was lunch, 
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and finally more aircraft and ex- 
hibits to see 

“Do you like school, Billy?” the 
Kiwanian asked once 

“No,” the boy answered stead- 
fastly 

Where would you rather be‘ 

“In the Air Force,” came the re- 
ply 

Even the hours of Kids’ Day are 
limited, although Bob and Billy con- 
tinued their travels after the bus 
carrying Billy's friends had departed 
for Wichita. Finally, Bob and a fel- 
low Kiwanian, Maurice Edwards, 
drove Billy home 

Parting was not easy for Billy, al- 


»”” 


though he managed to sustain his 
smile. He and Bob stood silently at 
the door of the children’s home for 
a moment, then, concentrating on 
the future rather than the present, 
Bob asked the youth whether he 
would attend Sunday school the 
following day 

‘Sure,” said Billy. “Will you take 
me?” 

Smiling, Bob rustled the lad’s hair 
with his hand. He glanced at Billy’s 
parents”—custodians of the home 

who had greeted the two wan- 
derers at the doo! 

“Fine boy,” Bob said, and waved 
good-by 

Driving away from “The Maud 
Carpenter Home for Children— 
VISITORS WELCOME,” Bob looked 
at Maurice and said, “It was a fine 
day. He enjoyed it. Maybe again 
next year... - 
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(Above) Inside a B-47 simula- 
tor, used by pilots to practice 
under actual flight conditions, 
Billy operates the controls. With 
him are Major Philpott (left) 
and Bob. (Right) Fitting neat- 
ly under the wing of the giant 
B-32 is a two-seater P.T.-13D 
primary cadet training plane. 
Lieutenant William L. Hansvick 
and Bob help Billy climb in. 


for those like Billy, who get adult attention 
only in small doses, it means a little more. 








(Left) Kids’ Day means much to many kids, but 
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Cameras, however. can’t count. 


Kids’ Day 
Highlights 


\\ HILE “Peanut Joe” Reichman was 
ringing up gigantic peanut sales in 
Chicago, and Kiwanians in the 
Wichita, Kansas area boosted kids 
into airplane cockpits, other clubs in 
the US and Canada were striving 
equally hard to make the Seventh 
Annual Kiwanis Kids’ Day the big- 
gest on record. 

The fact is, they succeeded. Fig- 
ures projected on the basis of past 
performances show that 2169 clubs 
entertained 1,448,465 youngsters. 
Both of these totals exceed last 
year’s record. In addition, Kiwanis 
clubs hurdled the million-dollar 
mark in fund-raising for the first 
time by collecting $1,084,116. 

Pet shows, parades, movies, and 
games were the order of the day. 
Prizes were awarded, soda pop was 
guzzled, and public address systems 
announced intermittently the names 
of lost children. At US Air Force 
bases, which every year boost the 
Kids’ day cause enthusiastically, 
youngsters cavorted on top of 
planes, under planes, in planes, and 
near planes. Some Air Force bases 
joined the Kids’ Day march, opening 
their gates to youthful visitors. 

As is customary, peanut sales ac- 
counted for most of the record funds 
raised in conjunction with Kids’ 
Day. But increased peanut sales 
have not been attributed to added 
Kiwanis effort alone. Reports show 
that non-Kiwanian volunteers are 
comprising a greater number of 
salesmen and saleswomen each year. 
In Chicago, for instance, an insur- 
ance company president awarded 
wrist watches to the man and 
woman among his employees who 
turned up the most money in peanut 
sales receipts. And the Beverly Hills, 
California club recruited 400 YMCA 
boys to hawk peanuts. All funds 
were given to the “Y” afterward, 
and the boys were invited to a bar- 
becue dinner. “We'll cover this town 
with peanut shells from one end to 
the other,” said one junior salesman. 

Although they might not have ex- 
pressed it, that’s how other Kids’ 
Day participants must have felt. 
Even where words were absent, en- 
thusiasm abounded wherever Kids 
and Kiwanians met. THE END 
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Among Kids’ Day activities this year were: (Top) A parade, sponsored by 
the Southkent, Michigan club, which featured five high school bands and a 
caravan of antique autos. (Center) Entertainment at a local hospital for 
crippled children by Jimmy Dodds, television actor, in cooperation with the 
San Diego, California club. (Bottom) A dance contest, officiated by the Hub 
City club of Lafayette, Louisiana. Kiwanians also manned the busy Coke bar. 
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The man who wrote 
“Santa Claus 1s 
comin to town” 
































7 PAN ALLEY is a lusty, busty to Town.” At fifty-nine, he’s a ruddy, five hits in a row and then not 
ghost of itself, a neon shadow  square-built, irrepressible extrovert click with anything again for the 
of the past when it was a string of with a melodramatic flair who's’ rest of your life. You live off the 
squalid brownstones off Broadway in’ written some 3000 melodies, pub- past and feed on your hopes for 
downtown Manhattan. Though the lished 700 of them and feels that’ the future.” 

body is long gone, the spirit—as “I'm just learning how to write One of Coots’s greatest hits came 
turbulent and vigorous as ever music.” at a time when hope seemed only a 
remains in a few buildings huddled His colleagues disagree. “Freddie forlorn memory. In the summer of 
near Radio City in mid-town Man- Coots is a typical song writer,” says 1934, the music business was reel- 


hattan, where some 2000 song writers one, “with one difference: He’s more’ ing under the heavy blow of the 
pursue their hopes and dreams of successful than most. His songs have Depression. “People were thinking 
the future. “I like to think of it as staying power; they’re not up there about food and clothes and rent be- 


a dream thoroughfare,” says J. Fred for a couple of weeks and then for- fore they were thinking of buying 
Coots, a New York City Kiwanian gotten. He writes what we call sheet music or records,” says Ki- 
who's earned some $2,000,000 on Tin ‘standards’—songs that are popular wanian Coots. After eighteen years 


Pan Alley. “It’s a never-never land year after year. There are a lot of of song writing, Fred himself had 
where a man’s only monument is song writers in this town that wish gone into vaudeville. With Francis 


built of melodies lingering like a they had his talent.” Upton, who’d just closed in one of 
fragile wisp in somebody's memory.” Song writing came easy to Fred Florenz Ziegfeld’s hits, he formed a 
In forty years of song writing, Fred Coots—he wrote his first tune when song-and-dance act that was play- 
Coots has built some memorable he was eleven—but success did not. ing at the Albee Theater in Brook- 
monuments “You Go to My “Nobody knows what’s going to lyn as the summer heat began bak- 
Head” “Love Letters in the make a hit song,” says one of Coots’s ing the brooding masonry of New 
Sand” “A Beautiful Lady in colleagues. “Not you or I or Coots York. 
Blue” “I Still Get a Thrill”... or Oscar Hammerstein. You can One morning in June, Coots was 
“One Minute to One” and the have one success and then be ‘dead’ on the subway to Brooklyn when he 


perennial “Santa Claus Is Comin’ for ten years. Or maybe you'll have saw a vaguely familiar face. “It was 
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Lady Luck, but I didn’t know it 
then,” he says. The man looked at 
Fred expectantly, then sauntered 
over and stuck out his hand. 

“You’re Fred Coots, aren’t you 

“Yeah, and you're. .” Coots 
still couldn’t recall his name. 

“Gillespie. Haven Gillespie. Lyric 
writer. From Covington, Kentucky.” 

“That’s right,” said Coots. He 
remembered that Gillespie had writ- 
ten the lyrics for several very pop- 
ular songs. “What are you doing 
up here?” 

He was going over to Brooklyn to 
see an old friend, a composer who 
might be able to set some of his 
lyrics to music, explained Gillespie. 
He'd felt the pinch of the Depression 
and was in his old business, running 
a Linotype, to carry himself over. 
He tapped his pocket. “I’ve got an 
idea here for a Christmas song that 
might go over,” he said. 

Like most song writers, Fred 
Coots thrives on the ideas and sug- 
gestions of lyric writers. He tingled 
with expectation at the thought of 
Gillespie’s lyrics, but he knew that 
the ethics of the trade demanded 
that he ignore them,as long as they 
were committed to some other com- 
“But I'm at the Albee in 


9?) 


poser. 





J. Fred Coots (at piano) with Walter 
Shirley, one of Fred’s early collabora- 
tors. The Tin Pan Alley prodigy wrote 
his first Broadway musical at twenty-two. 
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Brooklyn, Haven,” he said, “and if 
there’s anything I can do, just drop 
in and see me.” 

When he finished the matinee that 
afternoon, Coots found Gillespie 
waiting in the dressing room. “My 
friend’s gone to California,” said 
Gillespie ruefully, “and it looks like 
I might be stuck with these lyrics.” 


He handed them to Fred. They 
began: 
You better watch out, 


You better not cry, 
You better not pout, 
I'm telling you why— 
Santa Claus is comin’ to town.* 

“Uh-huh,” said Fred without en- 
thusiasm. “You got a love song? A 
ballad?” 

Gillespie shook his head. All he 
really had was this little ditty—‘a 
kid song,” says Coots. Fred sat 
down and pecked away specula- 
tively at a piano backstage. In about 
ten minutes, he had the skeleton of 
the tune knocked out. “I figured 
that I'd humor the guy,” he says. 
“If I tried to do something with this 
kid song maybe he’d bring me his 
next ballad.” 

When he brought the song around 
to his publisher, Leo Feist, Incor- 
porated, Coots aroused no enthu- 
“Nice tune, Fred,” they said, 


siasm. 
“but it’s a kid song. Can’t really 
expect too much from it.” They 


talked and haggled and finally the 
publisher agreed to put it out, with 
some doubts and reservations. 
Later that same summer, Coots 
offered the tune to Eddie Cantor, 
who decided to use it on his radio 
show in November. Suddenly the 
song shot from nowhere into the 
hearts and minds of an America that 
needed a lilt and a lift. “The morn- 
ing after Eddie sang it on the radio, 
we had orders for 100,000 copies of 
sheet music,” says Fred. By Christ- 


Active 
are played and 


played again. 


By 
WILLIAM BARRY 
FURLONG 


mas, sales had passed 400,000. “It 
picked Tin Pan Alley right off the 
floor and really gave it a merry 
Christmas,” says Coots. Since then, 
the song has become one of the best- 
sellers in American music history. 
It’s sold millions of records and 
copies of sheet music—most of them 
in December. “You can see why I 
have a special affection for Christ- 
mas,” says Fred. 

The tale has an interesting de- 
nouement. “Did Gillespie ever bring 
you that ballad you were looking 
for?” Coots was asked recently. 
Fred’s eyes sparkled. 

“Yes, he did—about four years 
later,” he said. “Did all right with 
it, too. It started out this way: 


You go to my head 


And you linger like a haunting 
refrain. . . .+ 
No composer ever knows where 


he’s going to get his next idea. “I 
got an idea from Nick Kenny 
twenty-five years ago,” says Fred, 
“and made it into ‘Love Letters in 
the Sand.” We haven’t worked to- 
gether since, but I still call him up 
from time to time to see if he’s got 
any new ideas.” 

One morning about twenty years 
ago, a lyric writer named Benny 
Davis sat down with Fred for hours 
to go over some fifty song ideas. 
“They're all great, Benny, | great. 
Let’s go to lunch,” said Fred when 


*Copyright 1935 Leo Feist, Incorporated. 
Used by special permission 


tCopyright 1938 by Remick Music Corporation. 
Reprinted by permission 
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the pile whittled to nothing 


(“You always tell ‘em the ideas are 


was 
great, even when they're not,” says 
Fred.) On the 


restaurant 


way downstairs to 


Lindy’s Benny men- 
phrase running 
But I don’t have 


rhyme, 


tioned that a was 


through his head 
invthing but a phrase—no 
lyric,” he said 


How does it go”” asked Coots 


Well, it’s like this—'I still get a 
thrill thinking of you ig 
Coots stopped dead, then spun and 
went back upstairs to the piano 
For that phrase you almost didn't 
need music,” he said A wonderful 
idea! Just wonderful! He didn't 
need me to make it a great song 
Nevertheless, Coots’ melody helped 


make the song into a great hit 


Dox } a song write! have to go toc 


Tin Pan Alley to be successful? 
For any lasting success, yes,” says 
Fred It’s a tough business, a hard 


one to break into and a hard one to 


keep on top of. A song writer's 


gotta be willing to suffer, to go down 
with a crust ol bread as a song 
writer rather than be rich and un- 


He paused and 
hurt 


happy as a banke: 
his eves twinkled It doesn’t 


to have talent either.” 


Shortly after Pearl Harbor, J. Fred Coots (second from right) appears on a White 
Plains, New York, radio show with Arlene Frances and Robert L. Ripley (far right). 
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Or luck. One day in 1935, Fred 
bumped into a lyric writer named 
Sam Lewis, who was bursting out of 
an inner office of a music publisher. 
Sam was simmering with anger. The 
publishers were sifting the efforts of 
a half-dozen lyricists in an effort to 


get a lyric for the last unpublished 
song of Victor Herbert “And they 
wanted me to change my lyrics,” 


He laughed cynically. 
Herbert to 


snapped Sam 
“IT told them to get Victo 
change his music 

said Coots. 


was too angry to 


“Let's see your lyrics,” 
Lewis declined: he 
until Fred offered him 
Then 
paper out of his 


The 


do anything 


a much-needed loan Lewis 


slipped a prece ol 
pocket and handed it to Coots 


} 
ivrics went 


A beautiful lady in blue 
We met ust like 


two shadows do, 


Not one word was said 
She kissed me and fled, 
And yu? little romance was 


through.* 


Fred devoted two days to writing 
took the 
told them he 
needed at $500 advance to 
help Lewis pay off some debts. They 


the melody, then song to 


his publishers and 


least a 


turned it down. He took it to an- 
other publisher. This one already 
had a ballad with the same rhythm, 
and it was going to be a hit in a show 
opening shortly on Broadway. The 
pm dlisher didn’t want any competi- 
tion between the two 

“Look,” said Fred. “Take this 
piece and hold it for a year. Give 
Sam his $500 advance and we'll tak« 
our chances then.” The publishers 
agreed to the deal 

About a week Fred got a 
phone call. The with that 
other song was closing in Wilming- 
Delaware; it would never hit 
Broadway. The _ publishers 
ready to push “Beautiful 
They went to Jan Garber, 


orchestra was then playing in the 


later, 
show 


ton, 
were 
Lady.” 


whose 


Trianon Ballroom in Chicago, and 
requested him to play it during 
some of his radio network shows. 


Garber agreed—and the song be- 
came one of his most popular hits. 
What does a composer of popular 
songs look for ina lyric? Every one 
has his own preference, of 
and it’s largely a matter of 


course, 


instinct. 
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(Who could have predicted that a 
song with words like “Marzy doats 
and dozy doats” would become a 
runaway hit?) Coots likes to have 
“pictures in the words.” He doesn’t 
want platitudes; he wants images 
formed in the listener’s mind. One 
time he carried the lyrics to a song 
called “Me and My Teddy Bear” 
around town for two years. He 
thought they were cute enough, but 
somehow they just didn’t jell. “The 
lyric writer had a lot of nice words 
in the piece, but they just didn’t 
form any pictures for the listener,” 
he says. Finally he suggested tak- 
ing out one set of words and sub- 
stituting these: 

Every night he’s with me 

When I climb up the stairs, 

And by my bed he listens 


Until I say my prayers.* 


“Those words stir up a picture,” 
says Fred. “You can see that little 
boy climbing the stairs, clutching his 
teddy bear, and then the teddy bear 
listening patiently while the little 
boy says his prayers.” 

All this knowledge came gradually 

(see MAN WHO WROTE page 47) 
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(Above) One of J. Fred’s favorite photographs—it has a touch of gaiety that 
characterized the Roaring Twenties—was taken at a birthday party for Harry 
Richman (center, front), celebrated entertainer. Among the well-known per- 
sonalities in the group are (third from left) newspaper columnist Heywood 
Broun, (fourth from right) Coots, and (second from left) comedian Willie How- 
ard. The year was 1926; the place, Club Madrid in New York. (Below) Fred 
rehearses with chorus girls at the Cotton Club, famous Harlem night spot. 
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City of young dreams come true 


When residents in Lakewoed, 
Califernia voted to 

become an incorporated city. 
the challenge of 

municipal 

geverument faced them. 

The veung community had neo 
fireman or policeman. 

and. werst ef all, ne treasury. 
By contracting fer services, 
Lakeweoed has 

become a case-study for 


elty-planners everywhere. 
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By GUY HALFERTY 


AT 3 am. on March 10, 1954, 
L five tired young held a 
the outside a 
littered campaign headquarters. The 
California 
had just voted to become an incor- 


men 
caucus on sidewalk 


residents of Lakewood, 
porated city, and on the same hectic 
ballot had elected these five candi- 
dates as their first city councilmen. 

The problems they inherited that 
chill morning would have weighed 
down a Churchill. Neophytes all, 
they now had governmental respon- 
sibility over the largest community 
ever to incorporate at one whack in 
the whole the United 
States—a 71,316 
habitants, ninety 


history of 
community of 
larger than 
cent of American cities, and consid- 


in- 


per 


erably larger than such historic Cali- 
fornia cities as Santa Barbara, Riv- 
erside, and Santa Ana 

Yet they had less money in the 
public till than Bless-Our-Buttons, 
Saskatchewan. And things promised 
to get worse before they got better. 





had voted on 


Lakewood 


ration a few days after Los Angeles 


incorpo- 


County had closed its tax assessment 
books for the That left 
the new city with no source of start- 


fiscal yea 


ing capital. It couldn’t incur credit, 
sign a promissory note, enter a con- 
tract. It couldn’t even buy a ream of 
paper, let alone rent a city hall. Un- 
less some very adroit remedial legis- 
lation could be put through the state 
legislature immediately, Lakewood 
wouldn't have a cent to pay its bills 
for many long months 

On the credit 
was solid enough 
income was $5100, half again as high 
as the national average. There were 
15,000 homes, most of them brand 
new. There were 104 
streets, curbs, sidewalks and street- 
lights. There were no slums, no nar- 
cotics problems. Most of the 30,000 
children were too small to be de- 
linquent. According to the chamber 
of commerce, Lakewood had fewer 


side, the 
Average family 


citizenry 


miles of new 
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mothers-in-law and _ fewer flies 
(every home has an automatic gar- 
bage disposal) than any other city 
in the world. 

That very still 
the city was starting out dead broke 
The were embarking 
upon a municipal career without a 


was all well, but 


councilmen 


single penny in the city treasury. In 
fact, there was no city treasury. Not 
only that, there was no city police 
department. The city hadn’t a single 
policeman, fire truck, dogcatcher or 
street sweeper it could call its own. 

That was another thing. In cam- 
paigning to incorporate the vast 
county housing tract to the status of 
a self-governing city, the youthful 
candidates had had to sell the voters 
on a revolutionary plan, a lend-lease 
type of government that was brand 
new to the nation. Lakewood has no 
industry. Its homeowners, further- 


more, claim a high percentage of 
veterans’ exemptions. Ergo, Lake- 
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(Left) Lakewood (population 71,316) became a city in the largest incorporation elec- 


promoted a unique 


lend-lease plan of government. 


(Right) The modest, rented city hall has fewer than twelve employees. They channel 


tion in history, a move that 
the responsibility for municipal 
wood’s income might not be—some 


maintained—sufficient to support the 
trappings of government and mu- 
nicipal services. Therefore, the plan- 
ners of the new city proposed, why 
not buy all municipal services from 
the county, and not even go into the 


heavy expense of equipping and 
maintaining local police, fire, road 
maintenance and other costly de- 


partments? Why not contract for all 
city services—and let the city coun- 
cil concentrate on solving the multi- 
traffic and 
licenses, 


ple problems of parks, 


business 
> 


safety, zoning, 
local ordinances‘ 
Residents liked the idea, and 
bought it. Since then, the idea has 
aroused a storm of controversy and 
a pouring-out of interest throughout 
the United States and Canada. 
Crusty bureaucrats everywhere are 
stirring at the sight of a city and 
county actually pooling services and 
saving the taxpayers some dough. 


services 


to Los Angeles County on contract. 


But back to that later. On the 
night of the successful incorporation 
election, all that the five councilmen 
had were the echoes of their cam- 
paign promises—and a prayer. Char- 
acteristically, though, they weren't 
impressed much with the odds. Vet- 
erans of two years of campaigning— 
first against annexation attempts by 
neighboring Long Beach, followed 
by the long fight for incorporation— 
they had every right to feel confi- 
dent of licking this latest problem. 

Within a few hours, they put their 
city attorney-appointee, John Todd 
(one of the architects of incorpora- 
tion), on a plane for Sacramento, 
along with councilman-elect Gene 
Nebeker and mayor-elect Angelo 
Iacoboni. Their instructions: Get the 
state law changed so that the new 
city could be awarded tax monies as 
collected by the county on the last 
assessment roll. 

They succeeded, of course. It was 
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merely the first time in California 
history that such a thing had been 
done, and it took some fancy foot- 
work in the nation’s most-lobbied 
legislature to do it. But then, every- 
thing these men had done up to now 
had made political history of one 
sort or another. This was no differ- 
ent 

Lakewood was off and running 

They tell the story of a Demo- 
cratic party bigwig who walked in 
on the Lakewood incorporation 
headquarters and came out an hour 
later, saying over and over, “Wait 
till they hear about this in Chicago.” 

Youngsters won this campaign. 
Young men and women are practi- 
cally all that live in Lakewood. They 
are the family people who married 
during and after World War II. They 
organized a vast campaign of Kaffee- 
klatsches, night meetings, debates, 
bull sessions, all to explain this 
highly complicated subject of incor- 
poration. They dug up some financ- 
ing and had a twenty-minute movie 
made about Lakewood, and showed 
it to some 7000 people during the 
campaign 

They brought the old ward system 
up to date, and the young men and 
women who carried it off had never 
heard of a ward. Some of the wives 
who worked days and nights on the 
campaign weren't even old enough 
to vote. One of them, pretty Eleanor 
Hansen, carried incorporation peti- 
tions while decidedly pregnant with 
her third youngster, and missed the 
election night excitement only be- 
cause she was flat on her back in the 
maternity ward 

It was a tough plan to sell to the 
voters, however. They didn’t under- 
stand how the city could become a 
city and still use county police and 
firemen thirty - nine 
candidates running for the five coun- 


There were 


cilmanic offices, and some of them 
didn’t understand it too well, either. 
Some of them ran into questions 
that required deft answering. In one 
Kaffeeklatsch a housefrau asked a 
fuzzy-faced young candidate about 
graft. “Wouldn't it be a severe prob- 
lem in a new city?” she asked 

“Oh, no,” replied the candidate 
earnestly. “You see, as I understand 
the thing, that would all be handled 
by the county.” 

Today, two and one-half years 
after its founding, Lakewood is a 
success. It has money in the bank. 
In comparison with many middle- 
class cities, it is relatively rich, de- 
spite the fact that it has no industry 
Despite a low property tax rate of 
only twenty-eight cents per $100 of 





Compared to the 400 or more employees required to run most cities of its size, 
Lakewood has a small administrative staff. The duties are handled by the mayor and 
council (seated) and (rear, left to right) John Todd, city attorney; Guy Halferty, 
public relations director; Nita Birch, city clerk; Robert Anderson, city administrator. 


assessed valuation, its total income 
from all sources—business licenses, 
state gasoline and auto license taxes, 
franchises, sales tax (imposed only 
because a new state law makes it 
virtually mandatory) amounts to 
approximately $1,200,000 yearly—a 
stout sum with which to bring about 
the many needed improvements in 
parks, traffic safety, recreational fa- 
cilities, street-planning, beautifica- 
tion and regular maintenance that 
were all but impossible under county 
status 

The Lakewood Plan has enabled 
this good-sized city to obtain park 
sites, erect recreational buildings, 
bring in municipal service facili- 
ties, and so on down a long list, 
all with only a handful of city em- 
ployees—fewer than twelve. Con- 
trasted with the 400-odd employees 
of a nearby city of the same size, 
this figure is all the more remark- 
able. 

Career men throughout this coun- 


try and Canada have been studying 
the plan earnestly, inasmuch as it 
was the first known case of a city 
contracting all its services. Some 
cities have sent representatives to 
see what it’s all about. The success 
of the plan has spurred a rash of in- 
corporations the length and breadth 
of California—a rash that is rapidly 
spreading eastward. 

Since the incorporation election, 
the little, rented city hall has ac- 
quired a grownup look about it, and 
has settled down to a quiet gallop. 
Yet burly Robert T. “Bob” Ander- 
sen, whom the city hired away from 
Arcadia to be its first city admin- 
istrator, confesses his greatest single 
problem is in keeping up with the 
town hall feeling that residents 
maintain toward the administration. 
Once a day, no less, one resident o1 
another will call with a complaint, 
large or small, and preface his com- 
plaint with this: “I fought (bled, 

(see YOUNG DREAMS page 47) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Our living room, size seventeen by 
twenty-five, has always been a trifle 
large for the seventeen-inch TV set 
we've had. But my newly married 
daughter solved the problem very 
neatly this Christmas; she has gift- 
wrapped the littl set for her own 
husband. (Dealers: Do not crowd 
around. The big new twenty-seven- 
incher has already been ordered. On 
installments. By my wife and fifteen- 
year-old daughter, as a surprise gift 


for me.) 


* « * 


In Washington County, Mary- 
land there’s a TV set in every 
schoolroom, so I’m told. I think 
they’ve got something, for with the 
national kid population skyrocket- 
ing we'll never end the teacher 
shortage under our present system. 
The ideal as of 1960 probably will 
be—not a professor on one end of 
a log and a student on the other— 
but a professor on one end of a co- 
axial cable and 50,000 or more stu- 
dents on the other. 


Printers can be as troublesome 
as editors. I was scheduled to give 
an address to a Kiwanis club in 
Texas, and somebody transposed a 
letter and a space in the club bul- 
letin to make my announcement 
read: “This week we are having 
a sour speaker—.” 


+ * * 


. 


Our club, and yours, is very “cold 
and unfriendly” to strangers who 
stand glumly off in a corner and wait 
for somebody to court their friendli- 
ness. Fellowship, always, is a two-way 


street. 
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One professor of philosophy wrote 
that he once sat up all night trying 
to figure where the sun went when it 
went down. Finally it dawned on him. 


* * a 


Down in Mississippi a_ lovely 
young Kiwanianne stood by the 
side of the rural road looking help- 
lessly at a flat tire on her car. This 
being the chivalrous South, a 
gentleman, of course, stopped soon. 
When he had courteously changed 
the tire, the good lady said to him, 
“Please let the jack down easily. 
My husband is asleep in the back 
seat. 


o * + 


Did you folks hear about the kan- 
garoo in the Los Angeles zoo? After 
visiting a psychiatrist, he doesn’t feel 


jumpy any more, 
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“We have two shifts in our 
household,” reports Jim Ovens, 
head of a big family. “The night 
shift takes out of the refrigerator 
what the day shift puts in.” 


* « . 


I have found that the safest course 
in tipping waitresses is to leave an 
amount about halfway between what 
I'd like to give and what she'd like 
to get. 

* * * 


My friend and pastor, Kiwanian 
George Hall, told some children 
that we are here in the world to 
help others. Well and good, but 
one bright lad fouled George up by 
asking, “What are the others here 
for?” 








When I get some time for it, I 
intend to reanalyze our national 
economy. It seems that a distin- 
guished emissary from Pakistan 
says his country considers install- 
ment buying slightly immoral, and 
that he is amazed at the quantity 
of it in America. So am I, sir. 
But it just may be that the interest 
on our payments enables us to 
have the money to pay the high 
taxes that we use to send friendly 
helps to friendly foreign countries 
that have not been fortunate and 
prosperous enough to have de- 
veloped an extensive installment 
buying program of their own. Is 
that clear, everybody? 


* * 7 


My Kiwanianne will be paying 
installments of $10 a month all 
next year, skimped from our 
grocery budget no doubt, to pay for 
the new golf clubs I’m going to get 
for Christmas. The dealer tipped 
me off to this when I went in to 
buy them myself for cash. 


7 * * 


Because he forgot to clip the crit- 
ter’s wing, Jack Flood, past president 
of the Haslett-Okemos club up in 
Michigan, spent much of the last 
Christmas Eve chasing his Christmas 
goose dinner. When he'd cooled off, 
he philosophized, “It would be a 
good thing if every man could lose 
his temper some day, and forget 


where he lost it.” 


“ * * 


Up in New Jersey last December 
20, young Bill Twining, son of a 
Kiwanian, was griping—‘This guy 
Santa Claus sure fouled up mat- 
ters. Sixteen years ago I asked 
him for a soldier suit, and now I 
get it.” The young draftee is al- 
ready a sergeant, his dad reports. 


. * * 


I am accused by my editor, no 
less, of boosting my home town toe 
much in these columns. If he didn’t 
pay my wage, I'd sass back at him. 
If a man can’t boost his home town, 
whose can he boost? The fact that I 
openly admire my wife doesn’t mean 
I think all other women are hags. 
Should I give frequent praise to 
Miami, Bar Harbor, Santa Fe, Colo- 
rado Springs, San Diego and other 
competitive resorts? Hah, I have to 
live with our chamber of commerce! 
Comes the revolution, we'll have 
magazines without editors anyway. 
Just authors and readers. And, of 
course, generous advertisers. 
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Presten MeMann, a young rare-book dealer in Pertiand, 


can F 
lind & 
Gold Se 
in old books 


By JOE MILLER yo NEVER CAN TELL what you may 


find in an old book. Maybe you 
pick up an ancient, beat-up volume 
for a few cents on chance specula- 
tion. About 99,999 times out of 100,- 
000, it turns out to be worthless. 
But there’s that one chance that a 
fifty-cent buy could be worth thou- 
sands. You never know. 
Preston McMann in Portland, 
Oregon will tell you. McMann, a 





































ruggedly built thirty-four-year-old 
book store proprietor, makes his liv- d 
ing by buying and selling old books, r 


old pictures, old pamphlets and old 
what-have-you? 

“You never can tell about old 
books,” says McMann in a twangy 
voice that reveals his state-of- 
Maine upbringing. “That’s why this 
game is so much fun.” 

McMann’s latest coup will give 


Displayed in McMann’s store are volumes about North- 
west explorations valued at $3000. One, “Exploration 
De L’Oregon,” by Duflot De Mofras is worth $425. 
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you an idea. Recently a Portland 
organization decided to dispose of 
its huge old-book collection to clear 
space for storage. Hundreds of col- 
lectors and bibliomaniacs from all 
over the West invaded the ware- 
house to leaf through every volume 
in the collection. It was largely 
worthless. 

McMann came in at the tag end of 
the sale. Thumbing through one of 
the rejected items—a volume of old 
novels bound together and titled 
Odds and Ends—he ran across sev- 
eral pages stuck together. He sliced 
them apart with a pocket knife, and 
the pages fell open on the frontis- 
piece of a novel. Its title read: 


MURDERS IN THE RuE MorGue 
by 


EpGar ALLAN POE 


Underneath was the date of pub- 
lication, 1843, and the place, Phila- 
delphia. If authentic, a first edition! 

McMann then walked over and 
casually asked the price of the 
volume. 

“The junk in that pile goes for 
fifty cents apiece,” the warehouse 
caretaker said with a yawn. 

Not quite able to believe that it 
was the real thing, McMann sent the 
volume to the Huntington Library 
at Pasadena, California. Within the 
week, the Huntington curator con- 
firmed that it was the twelfth copy 
in existence of Poe’s original edition. 

If you’re curious, the eleventh 
copy was purchased some years ago 
by Owen D. Young, the financier, 
for $25,000. McMann’s copy does 
not, however, have the original cov- 
ers and is valued at $7000. “The 
bookbinder threw away $17,000 when 
he tore off the covers,”” McMann said. 

“I am not, however, complaining,” 
he added. 

In addition to the Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, McMann found an- 
other valuable volume in the same 
volume, which he has sold for $550. 
His total profit will amount to a 15,- 
100 per cent return on his fifty-cent 
investment. 

McMann’s discovery is an event 
of some significance in the book- 
scouting fraternity because it was 
made by a relative rookie at the 
trade. Not even Louis Scher of New 
York City, the nation’s leading book 
sleuth, can boast of such a find in 
his thirty-two years at this unique 
business. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Mc- 
Mann, “I’ve been rather reticent to 
tell this story. It doesn’t pay to brag 
about fabulous deals in this game. 
The next time you go to buy a book, 
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the seller is suspicious and won't 
sell, or he asks too much. 

“Besides, the fabulous deals hap- 
pen once in a lifetime.” 

For a young man operating on the 
outer edges of the rare-book world 
(main centers are New York and 
Chicago), McMann has had remark- 
able success. Recently, acting as 
broker in the disposal of a 110,000 
volume collection at Waldport, Ore- 
gon, he ran across thirty scattered 
letters in one set of books that he 
sold to the University of Oregon 
library for $2500. 

The letters were written by H. M. 
Stanley, The New York Herald cor- 
respondent who found Livingstone 
in darkest Africa. The letters re- 
vealed that Stanley had been a 
shrewd political manipulator in Bel- 
gian Congo affairs as well as an ad- 
venturous newspaperman—a _ dis- 
covery of some historical signifi- 
cance. 

“Their owner, a weekly newspaper 
publisher named Paul Van de Velde, 
had no idea of their importance or 
worth,” said McMann. “The letters 
had been left to him by an uncle, 
who had been the Belgian Congo’s 
first governor, and he had assumed 
they had no value. He was amazed 
to receive $2500 for them—and that 
was a modest price at that.” 

What are the qualities needed to 
make a go of the rare-book busi- 
ness? “The Poe and Stanley cases 
will give you an idea,” said McMann. 
“You have to possess a fair knowl- 
edge of history, the patience to end- 
lessly browse through all kinds of 
trash, an encyclopedic memory for 
books, and an understanding of what 
rare-book collectors are looking for 
at the moment. 

“On top of that, you have to have 
that lucky sixth sense. It’s like a 
good baseball scout’s ability to pick 
a potential DiMaggio out of a regi- 
ment of rookie baseball aspirants.” 

Preston McMann has been dab- 








bling in off-beat books off and en for 
seventeen years. “When I was a 
teen-ager in Portland, Maine,” he 
said, “an old fellow showed me how 
you could buy a book for a dime at 
one place and sell it for a quarter 
at another. I liked doing it. It 
appealed to my selling instincts and, 
besides, it beat picking Maine pota- 
toes for a living.” 

Motivated by youthful wanderlust, 
McMann came west to San Fran- 
cisco, where he stayed until Pear] 
Harbor, alternately writing pulp 
detective stories and scouting books 
for a living. After a long tour of 
duty as an Army bomber pilot, and 
marriage, he settled in Portland, 
Oregon to work as a US customs 
agent. 

He probably still would be bur- 
rowing into ship cargoes along the 
Columbia and Willamette rivers to 
search for smuggled heroin and 
cocaine if it hadn’t been for an 
assignment he received five years 
ago. It took him into a warehouse 
in which a huge pile of old books 
and pamphlets were stacked in a 
corner. 

McMann forgot himself and start- 
ed browsing. Then he went into the 
front office and asked the manager 
how much he wanted for the pile. 

“That old junk!” the manager 
snorted. “I'll pay you to get it out 
of here.” 

“T will have it off your hands to- 
night,” said McMann. 

Proceeds from sales of that sup- 
posed “junk” amounted to more than 
$1200. It gave the shrewd Maine 
Yankee enough capital to quit his 
job and lease an empty, run-down 
store, thus becoming the only rare- 
book dealer west of Chicago and 
north of San Francisco. 


McMann’s “Old Oregon Book 


Store” looks as battered, shabby and 
comfortable as the books he deals in. 
Its accoutrements, including plumb- 
ing, are as old as his books, a status 





(Above, left) Thomas Welch, right, a collector of the works of G. K. Ches- 
terton, browses with McMann in the Old Oregon Book Store, (Above, right) 
Book collectors are interested in maps that pertain to their collections. 
This early map, worth $125, shows Russian explorations in North America. 
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quo that McMann intends to main- 
tain, no matter how many killings 
he makes. “I like it this way and so 
do my customers,” he said firmly 
Customers at McMann’s place 
range from the top to the bottom of 
the economic scale. On any given 
day, “Mac” is liable to be haggling 
with a down-at-the-heels character 
Portland's Skidroad when 
Lewis McArthur, the city’s leading 
utilities executive, drops in. An avid 
collector of western Americana, Mc- 


from 


Arthur owns an outstanding collec- 
authors 


tion. Best-selling Ardyth 
Kennelly and Stewart Holbrook are 
frequent browsers, and there is a 
steady stream of business and pro- 


fessional people through McMann’s 
You should call this place ‘Biblio- 
maniacs, Inc.,’"” someone once sug- 
gested to McMann 
Mc Mann’s 


come 


persistent book 
from the Skidroad 
have this fringe element in 
city,” he said. “Most of them 
know nothing about rare books, but 


most 
scouts 
“You 
every 
they will buy anything for a dime 
and try to sell it for four bits to get 
a jug of wine. 

I started this 
have the heart to turn them down, 
even when the stuff is worthless.” 

All the 


howevel 


way, so I seldom 


“characters” are not in- 
There is an 


many 


digents un- 


deniable quaintness about 
people who deal in old books, not- 
withstanding the fact that McMann’s 
steadiest customers are doctors 
There 
who bought from McMann a volume 
titled Secret Hiding Places in Old 
Castles. Sometime later she stomped 
in to return it and angrily berated 
McMann because the book had given 
her claustrophobia. “She got her 
money back fast,”’ said McMann 


was, for instance, the lady 








Why do people buy rare books? 


“There are several reasons,” Mc- 
Mann said. “Some people make 
books and history their hobbies. 


Others just want to impress their 


friends. Old books provide them 
with a nice veneer of culture. They 
make nice showpieces to have 
around the house.” 

This last factor has made rare- 


book dealing a profitable game for 
some twilight-zone who 
work out of eastern cities and have 
been able to palm off quasi-rare vol- 
umes on unsuspecting captains of 
commerce at fabulous profits. This 
worked par- 


operators 


confidence game has 
ticularly well in areas where there 
are no experts available to check the 


supposedly “rare” books. 
“Big businessmen often prove to 
be the perfect suckers for these 


dealers,” said McMann. In particu- 
lar, he cites the case of a Portland 
industrialist who had spent $650,000 
for a so-called “rare” collection. 

“It principally consisted of beau- 
tifully bound volumes with imper- 
fect pictures,” he said. “When the 
man died, his collection was found 
to be worth less than $25,000. The 
industrialist, who hadn’t sought ex- 
pert advice, had been fooled by the 
fancy books. This 


is a legitimate confidence game that 


bindings on the 


has been worked times.” 

Among members of the rare-book 
trade, McMann is known as a 
“straight” operator, which is a way 
of saying he doesn’t try to charge 
exhorbitant prices for his books 
Most of his sales range in price from 
$25 to $100 on books he has picked 
up for $5, $10 or $20 

What makes a book rare? Con- 
trary to popular belief, an old book 
per se is not necessarily valuable. 


many 


The picturesque French-windowed front of Preston McMann’'s book store is 
added incentive for passing bibliophiles to step inside and examine the wares. 
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To prove this point an English dealer 
once put a batch of ancient volumes 
on sale: $1 for one-hundred-year- 
old books, $2 for two-hundred-year- 
old volumes, and $3 for three-hun- 
dred-year-old ones. 


Out-of-print books that people 
want are the main raison d’etre for 
the rare-book scout and dealer, and 
these volumes may have been pub- 
lished as late as the 1940's. Per- 
haps a man wants a copy of a pri- 
vate edition printed at Chicago in 
1936. If copies are scarce and enough 
persons want this edition, then it is 
a rare book even though it was 
published just twenty years ago. 

McMann recently bought three 
copies of My Life on the Range, 
by John Clay, which was privately 
printed in 1923. “These books,” he 
said, “have some worth because the 
edition is virtually nonexistent. The 
book itself is valuable because Clay 
was the first man to introduce cor- 
porate financing methods into cattle- 
raising, and this is his personal 
story.” 

He picked up a book of reproduc- 
tions of the paintings of Charles M. 
Russell, Montana’s famous cowboy 
artist. It was printed at Great Falls, 
Montana in 1910, and McMann paid 
$15 for it. “It’s now worth at least 
$150,” he said, “because it is 
and because Russell has come back 
into vogue.” 

No rare-book dealer is infallible, 
and McMann occasionally has sold 
books short himself. Once he paid 
$35 for a two-volume set of Edward 
Cooke’s works and sold it to a cus- 
tomer at a small profit. The man 
found that the second volume was a 
rare print and sold it for $450. 

A rare-book dealer 
formed of the trends in his peculiar 
business through trade journals and 
exchanging information with othe: 
dealers around the country. He gets 
his material from odd collections, 
people with old books to sell, and 
other dealers. “Some of my best 
buys,” said McMann, “have been 
made from competitors.” 

Pamphlets and odd pieces of print- 
ing can be valuable, too. McMann 
once bought a private collection of 
800 pamphlets for $35. Two sold for 
$125 apiece, another for $100 and 
several of the others for amounts 
ranging from $75 to $25. 

“You have to develop that sixth 
sense for spotting valuable items,” 
he said. “And you never know what 
you may find—like the Poe first 
edition, for instance. That’s what 
makes this game fun and a constant 
challenge.” THE END 


rare 


keeps in- 
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By ROBERT J. LEVIN 


HAD just finished a piece of angel Double or even triple your purchase price will be 

food cake my wife had baked, 
and I told her it was delicious. 

“Well,” she admitted, “I used a 
ready-made mix. Now wouldn't it 
be nice if you told the company 
what you thought of the cake?” 


refunded if yeu are not pleased, boxteps promise. The author 


tested twenty-five guarantees, with amazing results. 


It would have been nice, and I. check for $2.10, twice what I had were very much disturbed to get 
intended to do it, too, but in looking paid for their laxative product. In your note expressing dissatisfaction 
for the company’s address, I found an accompanying letter, the com- with our new improved salt, now 
instead a special guarantee offer: pany expressed regret that the laxa- guaranteed damp-proof. ... We 
“Double your money back if you’ tive had not proved beneficial, and would greatly appreciate it if you 
aren’t satisfied.” then added: “You will appreciate could send us a small sample of your 


I was satisfied: but I was even that there always may be cases’ box of salt, for we would like to 
more skeptical about that offer, and which, for some reason or other, do have this tested in our laboratory... . 
I decided to investigate. I wrote a not respond to certain preparations.” If there is any condition to correct 


letter saying that the cake mix didn’t The reasonableness of that letter, in our manufacturing process, we 
make a “heavenly light and tender plus the amount of the refund check, certainly want to make the move as 
angel food,” as the company’s ad- made me feel guilty. That night I soon as possible.” 
vertisement claimed. (It hurt me couldn't sleep until I had written an I could picture company execu- 
to fib, particularly since my left explanatory note to the company, tives sitting around a conference 
+ hand was feeding me a third piece of enclosing the check for $1.05 as my table, biting their nails as they 
cake, while my right was penning refund of their refund. awaited my reply. Immediately I 
the complaint.) Next day I received another’ sent them a letter explaining the 
Then I decided to be more thor- double-your-money-back repay-_ truth. I sent it special delivery. 
ough in finding out how reliable ment. But this one, from the Inter- During the next two weeks, re- 
money-back guarantees really are. national Salt Company, was for funds rolled in for such varied prod- 
I spent the rest of the day selecting triple the sum I had spent. My in- ucts as razor blades, detergents, 
twenty-five nationally advertised vestment had been five cents, for a vitamin tablets, foods, deodorizers, 
products that carried such guar- box of salt. The refund was fifteen hardware items, reducing pills and 
antees, and I sent off twenty-five cents, with the extra nickel to reim- cosmetics. Most companies simply 
letters—complete with boxtops—  burse me for postage. fulfilled their obligations, while ex- 
requesting my money back. The company’s letter upset me. pressing regret that I hadn’t found 
Five days later I had my first re- “Dear Mrs. Levin,” it began (with their product fully satisfactory. 
fund. The Union Pharmaceutical such purchases, I naturally hid be- A few firms, however, extended 


Company, Incorporated, sent me a_ hind my wife’s apron strings). “We themselves further. For example, the 
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GUARANTEES? 


‘" as 





Pal Blade Company repaid me and 
promised a full report from factory 
technicians, after they examined the 
blades I had returned. Judson Dun- 
away Corporation 
funded double the purchase price of 
their toilet bow! cleaner and, in ad- 


promptly re- 


dition, sent along another can 

As for the company whose cake- 
mix guarantee had started my re- 
search, their Consumer Service De- 
partment sent me a refund, a letter 
of regret, and a detailed direction 
sheet for the their 
With visions of angel food 
I kept waiting 


proper use ol 
product 
dancing in my head 
for a follow-up sample to arrive, 
but, alas, it never did 

Not all companies proved prompt, 
Several took al- 


weeks to respond. One 


polit and direct 
most tour 
manufacturer of wall hooks rudely 
returned my letter with coins taped 
to the sheet Another company re- 
plied with a long explanation of why 
their reducing pill might have failed 
me, and offered a second box “free 
of charge.” By return mail I re- 
minded them that their guarantee 
was for a money refund. Six days 
later I had their check 

I had a harder time with a com- 
pany that produces a floor polish 
One Saturday 
representative arrived with another 
bottle of polish and a slick sales talk 
When I tried to interrupt his patter, 
he said sorrowfully, “Don’t you want 


morning a company 


me to make a living?” 

Silenced, I let him finish; and then 
I told him what my request for a 
refund was all about. He shrugged 
“So you gotta make a living, too,” 
he said as he left 

I wrote the company again, telling 
them to retrieve their “replacement” 
bottle and to refund my money “in 
accordance with your guarantee.” 
For sixty days I waited patiently, 
and then I sent off a blistering third 
letter Eight days later another 
representative called. Silently he 
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handed my wife eighty cents in cash. 
She handed him the other bottle. 

A month after I had started my 
investigation, I found that five com- 
panies (among them were some of 
the biggest corporations in Amer- 
ica), had met my refund requests 
with silence It looked like fraud. 
But after I sent them a second letter 
(and, in some cases, a third), even- 
tually I received all the money I was 
entitled to. I also found out why I 
had had so much trouble 

I learned the main reason after I 
grimly set about obtaining a nine- 
cent refund for a package of bluing. 
I sent two letters to the makers of 





the bluing, addressed to a post-office 
box number specified in an adver- 
tisement, but I received no reply 
Since the company was a subsidiary 
of a major food company I sent my 
third letter directly to the corpora- 
tion 

Instead of a nine-cent refund, I 
got a check for one dollar, to cove 
“the cost of the merchandise and to 
repay you for postage and the in- 
convenience you have suffered.” I 
also got an explanation of what had 
gone wrong, not only in this case but 
in most others where I had encoun- 
tered an apparent reluctance to re- 
fund money 

“Refunds of this type,” 
manager of their premium service 
“are handled by an outside 


wrote the 


office, 
mailing house whose standards are 
not necessarily as high as those we 
set for ourselves.” 
These mailing 
erally involved with premium offers. 
(In New York an entire postal zone 
premium firms.) 


houses are gen- 


is reserved for 
Tremendous quantities of mail de- 
scend daily upon these houses, and 
when a harassed mail sorter comes 





upon a letter asking for a refund 
instead of a premium, she may drop 
it into a wastepaper basket. 

“If you are ever faced with the 
same situation again,” he advised, 
“the best procedure is to send your 
letter directly to the company, and 
not to any post-office box.’ 

At this point I grew curious 
about the companies’ problems. 
Why should they offer consumers 
double their money back? And how 
could they catch repeat-cheats? 

Part of the answer came from Mr. 
OQ. M. Gale, public relations official 
of the Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany. According to him the double- 
your-money-back offer is “a fairly 
good way to underline our own con- 
fidence in a product. A consumer 
may be afraid to try a new product, 
because if she doesn’t like it, she will 
either have to use it up anyway, 
without enjoying it, or throw it away 
and take a financial loss. This guar- 
antee tends to remove that fea) 

Mr. Gale pointed out, however, 
that few people ever ask for a re- 
fund (a point recently substantiated 
by statistics from another source, 
revealing that of 30,342 purchasers, 
a mere dozen requested double their 
The fact that so few 
refunds makes it 


money back) 
consumers wish 
possible for one employee to handle 
all requests. Consequently it’s pos- 
sible to spot repeai-cheats and stop 
them with a frank letter explaining 
the one-time-only nature of the 
guarantee. 

“The public,” Mr. Gale stated, “is 
surprisingly honest, and besides, the 
amount of money involved is usually 
very small. If we sold automobiles 
on a double-your-money-back 
guarantee, I think we might be in 
for trouble.” 

One final factor, which might be 
the key to the rest, was suggested 
by Mr. Albert J. Goetz, advertising 
manager of the American Safety 
Razor Corporation. “It’s inertia,” 
he said. “People won't take the 
time and trouble to write—not even 
for double their money back.” 

Three months after I had started 
my investigation, I balanced my 
books. Requests for 
twenty-five. Refunds: 
Sum spent for products and postage: 
$24.08. Sum refunded: $27.89 (cash) 
and $4.96 (merchandise) 

Furthermore, I keep getting little 
gifts from some of the companies. 
They send me new products, re- 
questing that I try them and rate 
them. Apparently they figure that 
if a product pleases a complainer 
like me, it must be good. THE END 


refunds: 
twenty-five. 
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“Just as we are able te transiate 
eur high principles and fine ideals inte 


action. se will eur success continue.” 


—Ree Fulkersen 


1956 

CAMP ALLEN’S YULETIDE 

GENTLY, Santa Claus put the child’s hand on his beard. 
Her fingers shyly crept up to his face, eyes, and the 
fur of his cap. It was then she knew that he really was 


Christmas 


Santa—for she was blind 

The occasion was the annual “Christmas in July” party 
at Camp Allen for Blind Girls in Bedford, New Hamp- 
shire, a camp sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Boston. 
Since the temperature was ninety, it was clear why 
Santa—Past Lieutenant Governor Al Haley—squirmed 
a bit in his Santa Claus costume 

Seated around Al and the outdoor Christmas tree, the 
girls peeled off gift wrappings and caressed the soft 
sweaters and felt to “see” whether the stuffed animal 
was a cat, dog, or bunny. To their guests, they proudly 
presented gifts made in their craft classes 

Later, the camp’s visitors gathered at the swimming 
pool to watch the girls perform a complicated water 
ballet design, which the youngsters executed with such 
grace and precision that Kiwanians felt a surge of pride 
in their Camp Allen charges. 

Pioneered by the late Doctor Edward E. Allen, direc- 
tor of Perkins Institution for the Blind, Camp Allen has 
been sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Boston ever 
since 1942 and is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary 
this year. What makes a successful camp? Lotta Page, 
director of Camp Allen, says, “A beautiful site and splen- 
did equipment are not the only requisites for a successful 
camp. Rather it is the dedication of Boston Kiwanians 
to the needs of each child and the giving of themselves 
that makes Camp Allen the happy place that it is.” 

Each year when camping season opens, Boston Ki- 
wanians leave their work to see that each girl gets on 
the right bus—with the right luggage. The men continue 
to watch over the girls once they arrive in camp. For 
instance, when Kiwanian John DiAngelis learned that 
one girl was unhappy because she had not heard from 
her mother, he visited the girl’s home in the West End of 
Boston and stood over the mother until she wrote a re- 
assuring letter to her daughter. After the next mail 
call, the girl became an enthusiastic camper. 

Visitors to Camp Allen often ask questions like, “How 
many counselors do you have to take care of the blind 
children?” and “What can blind children do all day?” 
One visit convinces them that Camp Allen girls can do 
just about everything other campers do. Chores such 
as table setting, sweeping, and cleaning are done before 
the morning craftwork, nature study and swimming in- 
structions begin. Baseball is popular with the older 
campers, with one concession: A sighted person must 
run with the baserunner. 

In learning the local terrain, the girls compete with one 
another for the right to wear the coveted badge of 


Yes, indeed, the children with Santa are wearing 
shorts. But this is a story of Christmas in 
July, and it concerns children who “see” only with their hands. 
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“Guide.” One guest was dumbfounded when his blind 
hostess warned, “Be careful, there’s the stump that 
visitors trip over.” Nancy has never “seen” anything 
with her eyes—yet the stump was exactly where she 
pointed. 

‘But there are some significant differences between 
Camp Allen girls and other campers, according to Di- 
rector Page. “What our girls lack in vision, they com- 
pensate for by their insight,” she says. “The tone of 
voice, the touch of a hand, and footsteps reveal much to 
them. The sightless are anxious to please, sensitive, and 
eager in their desire to share the world of a sighted 
person. Their originality and humor is refreshing. A 
sighted person who has the privilege of being with these 
children develops an infinitely more sensitive sounding 
board to the world about her.” 
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TOYS FOR TOTS 

BoXES AND ARMFULS of toys from children, teen-agers 
and adults are pouring into Shell Oil stations throughout 
Cleveland as Kiwanis Clubs of Greater Cleveland launch 
their annual “Toys for Tots” drive, collecting new and 
used toys for less fortunate children. Last year, spurred 
by the holiday spirit and by the deluge of radio, tele- 
vision and newspaper publicity, Clevelanders donated 
150,000 toys, which went under trees in more than 
22,000 homes. Trucks took the toys to the Marine Corps 
Reserve Center, where marines sorted and inventoried 
them according to the age and sex of the children. Some 
clubs had specific families in their areas to whom they 
delivered toys from the Center. The overflow went to 
orphanages, and needy persons listed in the files of the 
Volunteers of America 


CHRISTMAS WITH KIWANIS 

“Anp Gop BLESS US, everyone.” With this wish Tiny Tim 
concluded Dickens’ immortal A Christmas Carol, and 
Kiwanis clubs everywhere echo his sentiment as they 
strive to spread blessings and happiness—especially to 
the very young and the very old who might otherwise 
not know the joy of the season. This spirit manifested 
itself last year in countless Christmas programs and 
projects, representative of which are these: 

All year long, Kiwanians in Rome, New York gath- 
ered and repaired toys. At Christmas, they distributed 
them, along with huge food baskets, to needy families. 
... Christmas fruitcakes were sold by the Kiwanis Club 


Wives of South Denver Kiwanians entertained 

children at a Denver hospital's out-patient clinic. Here a 
Kiwanis wife holds a wide-eyed child who is captivated by 
the angel on the very top of the tree. 








This burly marine has been repairing cowboy guns 
that will be part of the “Toys for Tots” drive in Cleveland. 


of St. Louis, with the underprivileged child fund getting 
the $4900 profit... . In Batavia, New York, Kiwanians 
rang bells for the Salvation Army Kettles to help raise 
money for the Army’s hospitals and Christmas programs. 

. The Epiphany Christmas Tree Burning Ceremony 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Fremont, Nebraska 
signaled the end of the holiday season, with 1200 trees 
being collected for the blaze. . . . Christmas shoppers in 
Chatham, New Jersey responded generously to bellring- 
ing Kiwanians who collected money to buy gifts for 
patients at a nearby mental hospital. 

Special guests at a gala Christmas party sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Asheville, North Carolina were 
children from an orthopedic hospital. . . . For eighteen 
years, Kiwanians in Terre Haute, Indiana have been 
going into the streets to sell their Kiwanis Charity 
Newsy, a newspaper sold the Saturday before Christmas 
to raise money for community work (last year’s pro- 
ceeds: $7000). . . . By special arrangement with Santa 
Claus, the Kiwanis Club of Rockville Centre, New York 
and the South Side Key Club collected Santa’s letters in 
a special mailbox, answered them, and sent them on to 
North Pole, New York for the authentic postmark.... 
“My very first doll,” exclaimed one little girl when she 
opened her present at the Christmas party at St. Mary’s 
Hospital for Orphan Children given by the Kiwanis 
Club of Maspeth, New York Hamilton, Ohio 
Kiwanians annually join with other civic groups to send 
Christmas gifts to county boys and girls who are in 
state industrial schools. 

So that people in orphanages, nursing homes and hos- 
pitals can see the Christmas decorations and lighting 
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displays, the Kiwanis Club of Independence, Kansas in- 
vites all to be their guests in the Christmas Caravan. Led 
by a sound truck playing Christmas carols, more than 
one hundred cars take shut-ins over a carefully planned 
route to see the displays. Bedridden patients, some of 
whom have not been out of their rooms in years, join 
the caravan in ambulances. The procession pauses for 
a few minutes to hear a chime concert from an Inde- 
pendence church before moving on to a cafe, where re- 
freshments are served. 


Awards 

WE POINT WITH PRIDE 

WueN the Kiwanis Club of Huron, Ohio was formed in 
1955, one of its first acts was to spearhead the organi- 
zation of a safety council. One year later, Huron has 
won the National Safety Council’s first place award for 
cities under 25,000 population. 

The Kiwanis Club of Santa Monica, California saluted 
US Congressman Don Jackson as its number one citi- 
zen. .. . Explained the three modest ten-year-olds who 
had just rescued a small boy: “He was all alone on the 
raft so we brought him in.” The Kiwanis Club of Levit- 
town, Pennsylvania honored them for bravery 

Vice-President Richard Nixon presented a medal and 
citation to thirteen-year-old William Roun, a member 
of the Safety Patrol sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Millville, New Jersy. When a driver lost control of his 
car, William managed to get twenty-five school children 
out of the car’s path. 

US Olympic track star Max Truex, of Warsaw, Indi- 
ana, was honored by the Kiwanis Club of Warsaw with 
the presentation of an achievement plaque. 

A heroine and two heroes were luncheon guests of the 
Kiwanis Club of Atlanta. The club presented an award 
to Patricia Ann Strickland, age thirteen, who pulled her 
mother from the burning wreckage of an airplane. Her 
father lost his life in the crash. President Eisenhower 
honored her later with the national award for bravery. 


Despite their foggy-eyed arrival at 4:30 a.m. on Pancake Day 
morning, members of the Tulare, California club soon had 
When the doughy discs landed, they 
citizens—and to skeptical Kiwanis wives. 


flapjacks flying. were 


served to hungry 


? 


\ 
he 
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“ .. As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” the proverb 
says. Searcy, Arkansas Kiwanians and Key Clubbers pointed 
750 children the right way with a “Better Citizens’ Day.” 
Youngsters heard talks on their roles in the community. 


Another citation went to seven-year-old Scotty Barton 
for saving from strangulation a child whom he found 
hanging with a rope around his neck. Young George 
Reddien, Jr., also received a Kiwanis award for pulling 
a schoolboy from the path of an onrushing car. 


Fund-Raising 


Guests of the London Hotel (London, Ontario) are 
surprised to see the familiar blue and gold “K” in the 
lapel of the checkroom attendant. Each month, one 


hundred and fifty members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Forest City, London take turns checking coats and hats 
at the hotel. Their “tips” go into the Children’s Cancer 
Fund. The Forest City Kiwanians keep in close touch 
with the children who come to London for cancer treat- 
ments, and when financial assistance is needed, the 
club provides money for extra nurses, transportation, 
and other medical assistance. 


toceeds fc ‘ 
CHILDRENS 
CANCER FUND i * 
i 
Ae 





For a worthy cause, Forest City Kiwanians of London, Ontario 
replaced the hat-check girl at a local hotel. (Story above.) 
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Beth couldn't get on the plane without her doll. 


OPERATION HEARTBEAT 
Bern Weser, four years old, was going to die. Her only 
hope was a delicate heart operation that her parents 
could not afford. When the Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan heard about Beth's plight, members 
organized a series of fund-raising projects, called “Op- 
eration Heartbeat,” to finance the tot’s surgery 

One of the fund-raising projects sent Mayor Jim 
Robertson, a past governor of the Michigan District, to 
jail for “speeding.” The mayor's incarceration was ar- 
ranged by Club Secretary Ralph Knapp, who “swore out 
a warrant” for Jim and told of the “arrest” on Operation 
Heartbeat’s radio auction. The public streamed into the 
jail and paid one dollar for the privilege of seeing His 
Honor behind bars. For a five-dollar donation to Beth, 
Ralph had told his radio listeners, the mayor’s sentence 
could be reduced by fifteen minutes. To Mayor Jim's 
chagrin, however, people started sending in five dollar 
bills earmarked to keep him in jail an extra fifteen 
minutes! Jim might still be there if a Detroit fruit dealer 
hadn't wired $100 for his bail 

When the story of the mayor’s “crime” went out ove: 
the wire services, CBS asked Jim to fly to New York 
for an appearance on the television quiz show “On Your 
Account.” He won $300—and promptly donated it to 
Beth's swelling fund 

When the day came for Beth and her mother to leave 
for the University of Michigan Hospital, Kiwanians 
drove them to the airport. There, Beth said she cou!dn’t 
go without her doll—nor could she have gone without 
the $3400 raised by the Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste 
Marie. At their next club meeting, the men in the Sault 
Ste. Marie club bowed their heads in prayer for the 
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little girl who had so captured the hearts of the com- 
munity. Later, they received the fullest reward for their 
work—an announcement that the perforation in Beth's 
heart was closed and that she could look forward to a 
normal life. 


MONE Y-MAKERS 

Wuen Krwanians in Mount Morris, Illinois learned 
that the regional high school basketball tournament 
would be in their town, they decided to print and sell 
the programs. Since Mount Morris—home of the mam- 
moth Kable Printing Company—is often known as 
“Publishers’ Town,” most of the Kiwanians who worked 
on the project were associated with local publishing 
industries. More than $840 was raised for the Mount 
Morris club’s service projects. .. . A huge outdoor smor- 
gasbord, with Kiwanians of the Hopkinton, Massachu- 
setts club as chefs, was worth waiting in line for, towns- 
people said. So four hundred dollars was raised for the 
Hopkinton club’s underprivileged child fund The 
Kiwanis Club of Aldershot, Ontario netted $2150 as 
members manned a local service station for a two-day 
Gasorama. 


lid to. Students 
so THAT JOHNNY WILL READ 


“FOR A LONG TIME NOW, everyone’s been talking about the 
shortage of qualified schoolteachers. Among those do- 
ing something about the shortage is the Kiwanis Club 
of Decatur, Georgia... .” 

So read an editorial in the Atlanta Constitution shortly 
after the Kiwanis Club of Decatur announced its schol- 
arship project in teacher education. Each year the club 
will award $300 to a member of the Decatur Future 
Teachers of America club who will use the money fo1 
tuition at the college of his choice 

The scholarship stemmed directly from Herold C. 
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Hunt’s editorial, “We Must Beat the Teacher Shortage,” 
in the May 1956 issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, reports 
Decatur Kiwanian Henry Malone. In his editorial, the 
US Undersecretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
underlined the need to encourage youth into teaching 
by increasing the status of the profession. 





These grotesque faces won 
first prize for a Conneaut 
Lake, Pennsylvania high 
school boy in the local 
Kiwanis club’s Halloween 
decorations contest. 
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Civic Works 
JUST ONE YEAR AGO 
CALIFORNIA KIWANIANS are re- 
membering that it was at 
Christmastide last year that 
torrential rains in their state 
swelled rivers into a raging 
flood that swept through the 
countryside, drowning and de- 
vouring everything in its path. 
Bridges, houses, and cattle 
were lost, families separated, 
communications broken, and, 
as the rivers continued to rise, 
the death toll climbed higher. 
Kiwanians began rescue and 
rehabilitation work with heli- 
copters, boats, trucks and cat- 
erpillars, taking people from 
treetops, restoring buildings 
to their foundations, and wad- 
ing into the silt to work with 
the Red Cross and Army engi- 
neers. These were Kiwanians 
whose own homes and busi- 
nesses were flooded; yet they 
set up quarters for other ref- 
ugees, and voted money to dis- 
tricts where the flood’s toll was 
greater than their own. Ki- 
wanis clubs everywhere re- 
sponded to their appeal, send- 


ing more than $32,000 to the 
flooded area. 
Despite the disaster, the 
spirit of Christmas still tri- 
umphed. In Los Altos, Ki- iwanians helped bat- 


wanian Hank Hannibal’s nine- tle California flood wa- 
year-old son, Jimmy, packed ters last Christmas, 
some of his toys for the chil- rescuing and _ rehabili- 
dren had been _ tating families. 
washed away at Christmas. 

Sheldon Ellsworth, his friend, added more toys, and the 
idea mushroomed. Soon the Kiwanis Club of Los Altos 
volunteered to help, and two and one-half tons of toys 
were collected. As late as February in Yuba City, the 
town hardest hit by the floods, children sang carols, 
flocked to religious services, and, at a postponed Christ- 
mas party, were excited about “new” toys sent to them 
from Los Altos. One of the Los Altos children explained 
their project this way: “All kids have good stuff that 
they plain want to share.” 


whose _ fun many 


THE MARCH OF THE BALLOT BATTALION 

MOBILIZATION WAS COMPLETE at the dawn of election day: 
Kiwanis Ballot Battalion kits had gone out to more than 
2500 clubs and many Circle K and Key Clubs. Hundreds 
of phonograph recordings of the “voting song” had been 
sent out for use on sound trucks and radio programs. 
One million stickers, 356,000 buttons, nearly three- 
fourths of a million “I Voted Today” tags, and 31,000 
bumper strips were mailed from the General Office. 
Throughout America, Kiwanians had recruited voters 
and worked to focus attention on the ballot. The River- 
dale-Dolton, Illinois club, for example, held a “Candi- 
dates Meeting” at which citizens met the aspiring office- 
holders. In Shady Side, Maryland, Kiwanians mailed 


cards telling people of presidential elections in which 
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one more vote in each precinct of a state could have 
changed the outcome. “Your vote may be the deciding 
factor. Cast it!” the card concluded. The Mesa, Arizona 
club set up transportation corps to take voters to the 
polls. Proof of the campaign’s success came as many 
communities reported a record vote. 


MILESTONE 

Ir was the mid-thirties, and the Depression was making 
fund-raising difficult, especially for a newfangled idea. 
Nevertheless the Kiwanis Club of El Dorado, Kansas 
went ahead with plans for the first logopedics out- 
clinic. Logopedics, the science of correcting speech and 
hearing disorders, was in its infancy, and many people 
still were accepting the “no speech, no mind” idea. Pio- 





neered by Dr. G. E. Kassebaum, a local Kiwanian, and 
with the guidance of the Institute of Logopedics in 
Wichita, the new clinic began helping children to come 
out of the world of silence. Later, the clinic expanded 
to become a state-financed institution, and now it’s a 
guiding example for other out-clinics. At the twentieth 
anniversary of the school, the Kiwanis club was awarded 
a citation for long service in the interest of underpriv- 
ileged and handicapped children. 
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Kiwanian EK. H. 
Redeman has 
played Sagta im 
the hemes of 
his neighbers for 


fifty years. 


| Ly inehes rsp ot 
indomitable St. : 


| 


| 


Christmas since 1906, 
Santa Claus, alive and chuckling, will come again 
to Marinette, Wisconsin. He'll arrive by auto 
And, forsaking sooty fireplaces, 
Never- 


centuries- 


es rHE fiftieth consecutive 


this yea 
rathe1 than sleigh 
he'll enter houses by conventional doorways 
theless, Marinette’s Santa will preserve the 

ld tradition of St. Nick, and seek to inspire everyone 


ole 
with mirth and merriment. Aided by parents, he’ll also 


bring a sackful of Christmas gifts and will remind wide- 
eyed youngsters that he’s merely carrying on the type 
of job begun by Three Wise Men centuries ago 
Beneath Santa’s tasseled cap and behind his frost- 
white whiskers is the visage of Dr. E. A. Redeman, 
lecal dentist and member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Marinette. Assisting him in his yuletide rounds is 
Kiwanian Frank Wedge, whom Santa calls Tomyak 
Together, Santa and Tomyak will appear before 1000 
expectant people gathered in Marinette homes this 
Christmas Eve. Santa’s ritual of entering a darkened 
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(Right) Late on the afternoon of 
Christmas Eve, Santa gets dressed. 
Whiskers, eyebrows, hair are affixed 
with skill born of long practice. 











With December 24 approaching, Dr. 
Redeman ventures up to his attic 
(above), where he rescues Santa's suit 
from moth balls. (Right) In his work- 
shop he applies a coat of bright gold 
paint to Santa’s duck-water boots. 























(Left) Fully dressed in coat and hat of red cor- 
duroy trimmed with sparkling gold braid, Santa 
adds white gloves as a final touch. (Above) Chil- 
dren from throughout the neighborhood gather at 
each home he visits, and maintain absolute silence 
while Santa whispers, “Not a creature is stirring, 
not even a mouse.” (Below) Whiskers off, he re- 
laxes at home at the end of a long night’s work. 


house, singing carols and rendering a prayer of thanks- 

giving has become as eagerly anticipated as it is beloved. 

Actually, Kiwanian Redeman has played the role of 

Santa ever since 1902, when as a dental student in 

. Amberg, Wisconsin, he first donned a St. Nick suit for 

nephews and nieces. Later, when he established his 

dental practice in Marinette, Wisconsin, the annual 

visits were broadened to include homes of neighbors as 
well as kinfolk. 

By 1941, Dr. Redeman was making forty calls on 
Christmas Eve—no chore for an imaginary Santa, but 
a bit of doing on the part of a live one. Now, at 
seventy-two, he “limits” himself to thirty visits; Frank 
Wedge is the fifth helper he’s had in fifty-four years. 

Asked how he still manages to work a five-hour 
Christmas Eve shift, Dr. Redeman replies, “After a few 
calls, something—I don’t know what it is—picks me up. 
By the end of the trip, my footsteps actually seem easier 
and lighter.” THE END 
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I, was the day before Christmas 1952. 


A sudden drop in temperature before 
dawn had awakened me and I pulled 
my blankets around my shoulders. 
This Christmas in Seoul was to be 
my fifth away from my family in a 
foreign land, and held no prospect of 
anything but nostalgic introspection 
and tormenting loneliness. In 1918 it 
was Ribeaucourt, in the back yard of 
France; in 1942 and 1943, Algiers: in 
1945, Naples—and now, this miserable 
Korea. Service in three wars seemed 
a little too much, especially at Christ- 
mastime, and I felt sorry for myself. 
As I lay there, glorying in my sad 
contemplation, a distant rumble rattled 
the loose windowpanes and I knew that 
the boys up in the Fifth Marine area to 
the northwest were really getting it 
I was a lucky guy, after all! Before the 
daylight began to filter through the 
frosty air, a gust of coal smoke seethed 
from the cracks in the floor and I knew 
that Park, our houseboy, was stoking 
up the dilapidated furnace in the base- 
ment of the quarters in the Presby- 
terian Mission compound where we 
lived. The gas stifled me, and I dressed 
and slipped out, leaving my fellow staff 
officers sleeping in adjacent rooms 
Passing the sentine! at the gate, I 
turned toward the Daemun-Dong for 
a prebreakfast hike. As dawn came 
on, I traversed the long street to the 
East Gate, where the ragged country- 
folk were already bringing in their 
wares. Unhappy Korean kids, wrapped 
in assorted improvisations from dis- 
carded blankets, wandered about in a 
sad effort to generate some warmth in 
their chilled bodies and blue hands and 
feet. Circling the ancient portal, I 
noticed a boy of nine or ten lying beside 
the walk. He was naked except for the 
remnants of a small coat that failed 
to come down to his legs. He did not 
respond when I spoke to him, for he 
was dead—dead from hunger and cold. 
I hailed a passing Korean military 
policeman, who turned the pitiful little 
body over with his foot, shrugged his 
shoulders sadly and seemed to exclaim, 
“One more!” After the tot was carted 
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away to the crematory I retraced my 
steps to the compound, grabbed a cup 
of coffee and made my way to our office 
in the Eighth Army compound. 

The cadaverous Old Man with the 
Scythe was cutting a cruel swath 
through Korea that winter. Our boys 
up there in the frozen hills were con- 
tributing heavily to the harvest, and 
despite the turkey chow and visitors 
from Hollywood, the 1952 Christmas 
was interlaced with suffering and tragic 
losses. That, of course, was war; bleak 
misery and crushing casualties were to 
be expected by fighting men. But those 
starving Korean children—orphans of 
the great storm that had taken its 
deadly toll of thousands of innocents- 
were quite another matter! 

On Christmas Eve our Loudspeaker 
and Leaflet Company invited a group 
of tots from the Yong San orphanage to 
a barracks party. But it was not the 
kids who were entertained—it was the 
GIs! No one who has never heard 
Korean orphans sing carols has enjoyed 
Christmas music to the utmost. The 
children sang for three hours, with a 
repertoire that included every carol 
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known to American youngsters, from 
“Holy Night” to “Little Town of Bethle- 
hem.” And they not only sang every 
verse in Korean, but many of them in 
the plaintive phonetic English that the 
Americans had taught them. 

Sentiment is pretty close to the sur- 
face for most people at Christmastime, 
and the GIs at that party were no ex- 
ception. As the beautiful harmony of 
‘Asleep in a Manger” poured from the 
hearts of those pitiful kids, a lot of tears 
rolled down a lot of tough GI cheeks, 
and most of the men didn’t even bother 
to wipe them away. I heard one leath- 
ery sergeant remark that “You S 
have been closer to the throne of the 
Almighty tonight than you'll ever be 


again 


Tuovsanns of Americans in Korea 
were prompted to attempt something 
for those homeless kids and suffering 
people before another Christmas came 
around. There wasn’t much we could, 
do, but a few letters written to the 
States started a chain reaction that 
snowballed into an avalanche of Christ- 
mas cheer in 1953. And many Amer- 
ican boys, home from the war, will 
testify that the 1953 Christmas was the 
happiest of their lives! 

In September of 1953 I wrote four 
identical letters to the States. Three 
went to Kokomo, Indiana, my home 
town—they were addressed to the 
American Legion post, the Kiwanis club 
and to our little church. A fourth went 
to a church we had attended in Hamp-. 
ton, Virginia. The letters read about as 
follows: 

“Dear Friends: 
ing about for some worthy Christmas 
charities. We, here in Korea, are living 
amongst a starving people, where an 
extra garment or a box of food can pay 
enormous dividends in saving lives of 
innocent victims of a cruel war. If you 
care to get a package together and send 
it to me, I'll put the clothing on the 
backs that need it most, and any food 
sent will be given to starving children 
Sincerely. i 

In the rush of our work I forgot the 
letters I had sent. But toward the end 
of October a call came from Eighth 
Army Signal: 

“We have a cablegram, Colonel, from 
the Kiwanis club at Kokomo, Indiana,” 
it said. “I'll read it to you and send 
the confirmation over later 

‘COMMUNITY DRIVE HAS SEV- 
ERAL TONS SELECTED CLOTHING 
STOP HOW TO GET IT TO YOU 
STOP.’” 

Parcel post rates had recently been 
increased to a point that made such 
shipments overseas all but impossible. 
I called the general’s transportation 
officer and told him of our predicament 
Just what strings he pulled I don’t 
know, but word soon came back that if 
the clothing could be mailed to the San 
Francisco port of embarkation, the 
Army would transport it to Seoul! I 
cabled instructions accordingly. 

Early in December I got a call saying 
that the Army Post Office had a ship- 
ment of a dozen crates and cartons and 


You'll soon be cast- 
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would send it to my quarters by truck. 
The two churches had jumped the gun 
and were mailing their gifts directly to 
Seoul. Each of those twelve cartons 
carried over ten dollars in postage! And 
that was only the start. Altogether, 
twenty-three cartons came by mail 
from Kokomo and Hampton, and the 
big shipment from the Legion and Ki- 
wanis club was yet to come. 

Fortunately the war was over and we 
had time to play Santa during most of 
December. The contributions were of 
unusual quality. All clothing had been 
cleaned, and not one useless article was 
found in the tons of material that even- 
tually arrived. Our quarters were 
crammed with warm:blankets, layettes, 
mittens, underwear and assorted god- 
sends, all classified and hung by de- 
voted littke Huang, our housegirl. The 
officers on our staff gave a helping hand 
and we really went into the Santa busi- 
ness in a big way. 

Then the money began coming by 
mail. Some of it went to the Presby- 
terian Mission, and sizable contributions 
were given to the Catholic foundling 





crib for GI babies at Inchon, the Yong 
San and Book-han orphanages and sev- 
eral other similar agencies. The cloth- 
ing and bedding were carefully allo- 
cated to orphanages and to hundreds 
of investigated families and waifs. 

Christmas 1953! The generous help 
of hundreds of friends at home brought 
a new brand of Christmas cheer on 
this sixth yuletide away from home 
and family. My own contribution was 
insignificant, but the vicarious ministry 
to the starving and freezing kids at 
Seoul on behalf of warm-hearted 
America brought an undeserved ex- 
hilaration that was the utmost in holi- 
day happiness. 

Yesterday the postman brought to 
my home in Orlando, Florida the Grand 
Ulchi distinguished service medal from 
the Republic of Korea. The scroll that 
accompanied it had some flattering 
words about our combat propaganda 
work during the war, but I happen to 
know that the gorgeous piece of jewelry 

-and all the honor that went with it 

-were really intended for the good 
people of Kokomo and Hampton and 
all America. 

Donald F. Hall 

Colonel AUS Retired 

Past President 

Kiwanis Club of Kokomo, Indiana 
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ENIGMA 
(From page 15) 


of which capitalism and free enter- 
prise are made 

Russia provides the most classical 
example in all human history of the 
deplorable consequences of man as- 
suming the role of God. Where the 
concept of atheism came into the 
picture, I do not know, but it is 
obvious that a denial of God is the 
one thing that makes present-day 
Russia the most difficult to compre- 
hend and work with. When man 
denies God, he denies faith. With- 
out faith, he denies every attribute 
of humanity that gives purpose to 
life. All of the profound truths that 
have lifted mankind above the an- 
imal kingdom (best exemplified by 
the Golden Rule, the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on _ the 
Mount) are simply washed away. 
Man no longer has a gauge by which 
human relations may be measured. 
Honor and integrity become merely 
eatch words for the stupid. He 
denies that humanity must start 
with those attributes of human life 
that lift it above the animal; its 
capacity to reason, to love, to hate, 
and to forgive; its yearning to 
achieve, to lift itself above the com- 
mon level, to acquire, and to possess, 
to live in unrestrained freedom, 
limited only by a decent respect for 
the freedoms, rights and preroga- 


tives of his fellow man Animal 


security and freedom from want at 
the expense of all the godlike at- 
tributes of human nature compel the 
lowest possible level of human con- 
formity, which can only be main- 
tained by an even grosser tyranny. 
Security of the belly seems to come 
first, with a denial of all the godlike 
attributes that are worth infinitely 
more than life itself. Man, through- 
out all ages, has contended with 
Nature for food, but he has fought 
man endlessly for the fundamental 
rights of freedom. 

There is an old saying that “No 
nation has ever outlived its religion.” 
Atheism is a totally irrational, un- 
natural expression of the human 
mind. Evidences of spirituality and 
religious belief were, however, far 
from lacking in Russia. The expe- 
rience of one of our group, who 
spoke briefly to a packed assembly 
in a Baptist Church, is significant. 
In a few words, he brought the good 
wishes and the good will of America 

American people—to the people of 
Russia. When he left, the assembly 
jumped to its feet, waved handker- 
chiefs, and spontaneously burst into 
song. The rafters rang with the 
music of “God be with you till we 
meet again.” We were there on the 
equivalent of their Palm Sunday. 
Countless women on the streets, and 
on the community farm, carried 
branches of birch, their symbol of 
eternal life. Young people—sur- 


reptitiously, almost — acknowledged 








THE VIGILANT SANTA 


H. was a tall, clean-shaven man 
in his middle thirties who stood a 
little aside from the crowd in the 
toy department of the downtown de- 
partment store. As he watched, there 
arrived at the counter a wide-eyed 
little girl with soft blond curls. Her 
coat, though worn, was obviously 
newer than that of the tired-looking 
woman at her side. The child reached 
for a life-size doll, hugged it hun- 
grily to her, then put it back on the 
counter 

The man nodded to the salesgirl, 
who, without seeming to notice his 
gesture, handed the doll to the child. 
“It's yours,” she said. “Compliments 
of Santa Claus.” 

The little girl stared at the doll, 





unbelievingly. Her mother, equally 
incredulous at first, burst into a 
torrent of profuse thanks. After they 
left, the young man placed a bill in 
the saleslady’s hand and moved on. 

When asked about this strange 
transaction, the face of the saleslady 
brightened. “He comes here every 
year,” she said, “and spends his 
Christmas bonus money this way. 
He always insists that we play Santa 
for him, and makes us promise to 
keep his secret. He tries to pick out 
the children who have no money 
to spend. 

“That guy,” she said with a weary 
smile, “makes this whole cockeyed 
Christmas rush worthwhile.” 

—M. R. Beasley 








the symbol by carrying a birch leaf 
in their teeth or tucked into a con- 
venient buttonhole. I cannot but 
feel that with the survival and 
potential resurgence of religion and 
faith, together with education and a 
stimulus to wonder and explore, 
that there must be a final chapier 
somewhere for this thing called 
communism. 

I had the opportunity of visiting 
two or three manufacturing plants. 
The Sis Automobile Works, Moscow, 
was the largest, employing 40,000 
people. I examined the machinery 
and observed the processes as well 
as I could under the circumstances. 
My general impression of the manu- 
facturing equipment and operations 
was that these plants would prob- 
ably compare to American plants of 
thirty years ago. American indus- 
try, for instance, will obsolete a ma- 
chine a year or two old if necessary 
in order to get a more efficient and 
more productive piece of equipment. 
In Russia, a machine is considered 
sacred until it falls apart. The result 
is that most of the machinery I saw 
not only looked old but was old, and 
production could: not possibly com- 
pare with America, unit for unit 

Keeping in mind the fact that 
Russia’s technical people have had 
to be developed in the past twenty- 
five years, out of a background of 
proletariat, it is inconceivable to me 
that Russia has anything like the 
industry that basically could be a 
threat to the United States at this 
time. Somehow, I came to the con- 
clusion that if it were not for the 
scientists commandeered from Ger- 
many and the satellites, and the de- 
fection of certain Western scientists, 
that Russia, on her own, would still 
be shooting firecrackers. In any 
event, whatever has been accom- 
plished has come about through a 
denial of everything but rudimen- 
tary necessities. 

Russia is made up of about 169 
ethnological groups. For a_ thou- 
sand years, these people have lived 
in tight knots of people without 
mingling greatly. Such a_back- 
ground makes for stolid people, with 
a minimum of imagination and crea- 
tiveness. These are inherited char- 
acteristics not easily overcome by 
the sudden device of exposure to 
learning. This device tends to pro- 
duce copyists rather than creators. 

Russia is a prisoner of its own 
size, aggravated by a formidable and 
forbidding terrain, stretching over a 
physically unfriendly part of the 
world. With a land area nearly 
three times as large as that of the 
continental United States, with a 
population of 196,000,000 scattered 
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over this area, communications is a 
matter of prime importance. It takes 
sixteen days by train to travel from 
Vladivostok to Leningrad; three 
days from Moscow to the Urals; 
thirteen hours from Moscow to 
Leningrad. All these distances can 
be traversed on American railroads 
in an average of one-third the time 
required in Russia. Couple this with 
the fact that there are few trains 
and few railroads, by comparison, 
and one gets some idea of the job of 
moving anything from one point to 
another. 

We visited a cooperative farm on 


‘SNO FUN 
In winter’s snow scenes and 
vigorous sports 
We can’t seem to revel enough; 
I'm speaking, of course, of 
mountain resorts 


At home we must shovel the stuff. 
—PHIL KELTNER 


— * * * * a * 
which 290 families live. The pro- 
ductive land was equivalent to about 


six acres per family. There was 
more work being done with a hoe 
than with a tractor. The crops I 
saw were poor, and I doubt if this 
particular farm could even support 
the people who lived on it. This 
might explain the progressive loss in 
exportable surplus of cereal grains 
that has plagued Russia for many 
years. 

All of this, coupled 
equacy of industrial 
enormous over-all inefficiencies, and 
lack of coordination, has persuaded 
me that Russia is in no position to 
originate a major war. In spite of 
all of the arrogance, chest thumping 
and bombast that emanates from the 
Kremlin, I am sure that Russia’s top 
echelon knows the strength of 
America and would never declare a 
war against it in the foreseeable 
future. 

Nothing that I have said, of course, 
is to be construed as favoring a 
lessening of American strength as an 
antidote to Russia’s present inter- 
national attitudes—strength in eco- 
nomics, in politics, in the military, 
and in morality. These attributes in 
America, developed without panic or 
fear, purposefully and deliberately, 
as part and parcel of our present 
world pattern of life, are the very 
forces that are compelling the un- 
obtrusive concessions that com- 
munism is making to her people, 
concessions that in all ages have led 
sooner or later to freedom and the 
downfall of despotism. THE END 


with inad- 
production, 
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MAN WHO WROTE 
(From page 27) 


to Fred Coots. He was born in May 
1897, in Brooklyn. His dad, an 
auditor for a steamship company, 
was a church singer, and his mother 
Was an organist. When Fred was 
seven, his mother began teaching 
him to play the piano. At eleven, 
he plucked out his first tune. At 
fourteen, he became a messenger 
boy on Wall Street. Every lunch 


hour, he’d haunt a nearby music 
shop. One day he learned that the 
piano player was out sick—and 
forthwith Fred became a_ piano 
player. He drifted from the music 
shop to a fifteen-dollar-a-week job 
in a nickelodeon, then spent two 
years plugging songs for a music 
publisher. When he was only nine- 


teen, he met Eddie Dowling, an actor 
with writing ambitions. “Some day 
I'm going to have my own show,” 
Dowling told him, “and when I do, I 
want you to write all the music 
for it.” 

Three years later, Dowling was 
back. He had a play called “Sally, 
Irene, and Mary” and he wanted 
Fred to write the music for it. The 
play was a smash hit, running for 
two years on Broadway and being 
translated into eight languages. 


“That play made me the fair-haired 
boy of Broadway,” says Fred. 

Success was as contagious as a 
lilting melody. From “Sally, Irene, 
and Mary,” Coots went on to write 
the musical score for “Artists and 
Models,” “Sons o’ Guns,” “Gay 
Paree,” “June Days,” and the Cotton 
Club Revue. Now, some thirty-five 
years after his first hit, he’s working 
with whimsical poet Ogden Nash on 
a musical called “If I Were Queen.” 

In four decades of song writing, 
Fred Coots has seen the whole basis 
of the music business change. When 
he started, a song writer earned his 
living by royalties from sheet music 
sales. Now his greatest income 
comes from phonograph record sales 
and from the number of times his 
songs are played on radio or tele- 
vision, juke boxes, and by orchestras 
in ballrooms. The American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers—ASCAP—keeps a_ scrupu- 
lous record of such performances so 
that the song writer is paid for every 
performance. Coots has one of the 
highest ratings in ASCAP because 
of the enormous number of times his 
tunes are played and replayed. 

In those same four decades, Fred 
has changed his song writing style 
four times to keep pace with Amer- 

(see MAN WHO WROTE page 48) 





YOUNG DREAMS 
(From page 30) 


died, et cetera) for incorporation, 
and I expect immediate action!” 
Lakewood’s voters take the attitude 
—a healthy one, which more cities 
could use—that they all have an 
equal share in the city, since they 
all helped to make it. 

During the first year and a half, 
the council passed scores of ordi- 
nances and hundreds of resolutions, 
without any noticeable major errors. 
The councilmen come from a cross 
section of American community life: 
Robert W. Baker, an electrical engi- 
neer; William J. Burns, a Los An- 
geles newspaper reporter; Gene 
Nebeker, a real estate man; George 
Nye, Jr., a schoolteacher, and Mayor 
Angelo Iacoboni, an attorney. For 
the first few months, they did vir- 
tually everything themselves, from 
answering letters to conducting traf- 
fic checks. Gradually, a_ small, 
trained crew of loyal secretaries and 
assistants has replaced the original 
one-two crew of City Clerk Nita 
Birch, giving her more latitude for 
executive decisions. The council 
used to meet practically every night, 
in order to keep the city’s affairs 


from piling up beyond the breaking 
point; today, a more even pace is 
possible—though the work load on 
the council and the administrative 
staff is still enormous. 

Out of all the work has emerged 
a pattern of city-county relation- 
ships that bodes well for the future 
of this type of government. For, 
while the effect of contract govern- 
ment is to force more work on the 


* * * * . * * 
Nowadays it isn’t the cook who 
spoils the meal as much as the 


waiter who brings the check. 
—John J. Plomp 


* . * * * * . 


council and staff, the end result is 
one of combined efficiency and re- 
duced costs, as compared to the con- 
ventional type of government, with 
its ever expanding bureaus and con- 
tinuous, deadly depreciation of both 
equipment and people. 

By contracting for services, Lake- 
wood doesn’t involve itself in per- 
sonnel problems of any magnitude, 
and retains a remarkable freedom 
of movement for solving local prob- 
lems and planning for future prog- 
ress. THE END 
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MAN WHO WROTE 
(From page 47) 


ica’s changing tastes. “When I 
started back around 1916,” he says, 
“it was all ragtime. Then came the 
sweet rhythmical ballads of the 
middle 1920's, the sophisticated 
swing of the mid-thirties, and the 
lush, refined, warm melodies of the 
post-war period.” He looks with 
some small hope for better things to 
evolve from the current rock 'n’ roll 
frenzy. “Rock ‘n’ roll is nothing 
but a loud and frenetic embellish- 
ment of all kinds of sounds to the 
same rhythmic beat that was pop- 
ular forty years ago,” he says. He 
sat down at a piano and pecked out 
a rock ‘n’ roll tune, then stripped it 
of its noise and frenzy to show its 
seed in the old-time beat. “Even- 
tually,” he said, “you'll find some 
more refined musical pattern com- 
ing out of this rock ’n’ roll night- 
mare.” He’s got the song _ for 
this subtle shift—it’s called “Don’t 
Wait Too Long”’—to a refined rock 
’n’ roll 

Fred's own children are long past 
the rock ‘n’ roll stage. The two 
girls—Patricia, twenty-eight, and 
Gloria, twenty-two—are married, 
while J. Fred, Jr., twenty-seven, is 
a director of television films, and 
Clayton, twenty-three, has hopes for 
a singing career. The years of ups 
and downs haven't put any strain on 
Fred’s marriage. He met his wife 
in a music store when he overheard 
her ask for one of his numbers called 
“When I Dream of the Girl of My 
Dreams.” She wanted to hear it 
played but the pianist was out. Fred 
volunteered to play it for her .. . she 
bought three copies of the song... 
he took her to lunch . . . then a few 
dates .. . and they married a year 
later, in 1923. 

For twenty-seven years, the 
Cootses have lived in a rambling 
fifteen-room home in New Rochelle, 
New York—the town that George M. 
Cohan immortalized in his “Forty- 
five Minutes from Broadway.” Fred 
has a workroom where he does 
some of his composing, but with 
the children gone, he sometimes 
thinks the house echoes with empti- 
ness. “We keep it as a refuge for 
our kids,” he says, “and for their 
kids.” 

Most of Fred’s days are spent in 
the teeming “never-never land” of 
Tin Pan Alley, seeking to build 
bigger and better melodic monu- 
ments. “After forty years,” he says 
smilingly, “I'm trying to do what 
every top song writer is doing— 
looking for new musical worlds to 
conquer.” THE END 














I. PUBLISHING a magazine there 


are almost as many perils as 
pleasures. 

One of the perils is promising 
readers and authors that certain 
articles will appear in certain 
issues. Too often the promises 
become broken ones. 

Two months ago we told our 
readers that a piece on the be- 
loved Scot poet, Robert Burns, 
would be part of the January 
issue—in time for the annual 
Kiwanis observation of “Bobby 
Burns Day” January 25. In the 
same breath we mentioned that 
an article on Shakespeare soon 
would be coming up (actually, 
we had planned it for December) 

Unfortunately, it has been 
necessary to postpone publication 
of both articles—Burns to Jan- 
uary 1958 and Shakespeare to 
next April. 


A FURTHER review of our “future 
book” shows that you'll soon be 
reading about: 

> Milt Raymer, the Chicago Ki- 
wanian who formed a high school 
bowling league twenty years ago 
and consequently founded the 
American Junior Bowling Con- 
gress, which includes 100,000 
members and extends throughout 
the world. 

> One man’s painful fight against 
alcoholism, and his eventual vic- 
tory and rise to distinction as a 
comniunity leader. 

> The care and feeding of guest 
speakers, as prescribed by a 
speakers’ club president. 

» An organization that specializes 
in arranging farm vacations for 
city dwellers. 

>» The way the Kiwanis Club of 
Woburn, Massachusetts has en- 
deared itself in the hearts of 
hundreds of youngsters in Japan. 
>» A Kiwanis club program chair- 
man who finds himself without a 
program just a few hours before 
meeting time. 

» A clergyman Kiwanian who 
uses a puppet theater to illustrate 
his religious instruction. 


Aso in our future book is a 
reminder to wish all of our read- 
ers a joyous and meaningful 
Christmas—and a bright New 
Year, too, with plenty of good 
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CL Kiwanis Gift hor Chniétnas— 


FOR HIM FOR HER 












MONEY CLIP 


Gleaming 1/20 10k Gold Finish 
with Kiwanis emblem. 


No. MC-8, Money Clip $1.65 


price includes Federal Tax 





CUFF LINK AND TIE BAR SET 
-J- No. CT-16, Cuff Link and Tie Bar Set $4.95 
No. C-14, Cuff Link set only 3.85 
f LK No. T-2, Tie Bar only $1.38 


price includes Federal Tax 


DELUXE POCKET 
SECRETARY 


Beautifully designed plastic 
case, soft yet durable 
Equipped with generous 
memo pad and pockets. Dark 
brown simulated leather 
finish 


No. P-17, Deluxe Pocket 
Secretary $3.58 


price includes Federal Tax 






ZIPPO 
LIGHTER 


Windproof lighter with 


Brush-finished silver color- ORIENTAL MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
ed metal case. tegulation 
Kiwanis emblem attached. Beautiful Oriental Mother-of-Pearl Gifts with or without 


No. LZ-1, Zippo Lighter $3.95 the Kiwanis emblem. 





price includes Federal Tax No. 89, Perfume Flacon with funnel $1.80 

No. 62/11, Miniature 4-way Picture Frame, |'/g” square $2.50 

No. 1/1, Pill Box, 1'/g” square $1.50 

No. 29/10, Compact $4.00 

No. 38/1, Lipstick Holder with mirror on one side $1.80 

No. 37, Comb ——— 

Send your order now to No. 41/10, Cigarette Case anaemia $5.00 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 520 wo. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ilinois 
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One of two Caterpillar Diesel Traxcavators used in Bloomington’s sanitary landfill operation 


ONCE LIVED HERE! 


How Bloomington, lilinois, transformed a vermin-infested 


dump into a healthy community asset with sanitary landfill 


n destroved, the it with a two-foot layer of clean earth 

jillar Diesel ma and compacts the layer. As a result, 

landfill rats and flies can’t feed on the refuse 

old dump and it can’t burn. Finally, the filled 

the site ireas are seeded with grass or trees. 

problems of Like Bloomington, a city of 40,000, 

5.000. Property valu ind odors have been com- many other communities large and 
downera pletel inated small have turned to sanitary land- 
fill to solve their disposal problems. 

ind Your community can, too. For 

es is simp! information about this practical, low- 

cost method, write us, giving popu- 

lation. You'll receive down-to-earth 

facts how a community like yours 

trol company garbage. A tractor, equipped wit! uses sanitary landfill to transform 

old dump sit ' a shovel lozer, spreads th land that’s a liability into an asset! 
refuse and runs over it, squashing Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 


dump acreage. When th it together hen the tractor covers Illinois, U.S.A. 


DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS +» MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT Cc AT E R P i LLA R 


Caterpillar and Traxcavator are Registered Trademarks 
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